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COHEN OF TRINITY. 


By Amy Levy. 


HE news of poor Cohen’s death came to me both as a shock 
and a surprise. 

It is true that, in his melodramatic, self-conscious fashion, he 
had often declared a taste for suicide to be among the characteristics 
of his versatile race. And indeed in the Cambridge days, or .in 
that obscure interval which elapsed between the termination of his 
unfortunate University career and the publication of Gudernator, 
there would have been nothing astonishing in such an act on his 
part. But now, when his book was in everyone’s hands, his name 
on everyone’s lips; when that recognition for which he had longed 
was so completely his ; that success for which he had thirsted was 
poured out for him in so generous a draught—to turn away, to 
vanish without a word of explanation (he was so fond of explaining 
himself) is the very last thing one would have expected of him. 


I, 


He came across the meadows towards the sunset, his upturned 
face pushed forwards catching the light, and glowing also with an- 
other radiance than the rich, reflected glory of the heavens. 

A curious figure: slight, ungainly ; shoulders in the ears; an 
awkward, rapid gait, half slouch, half hobble. One arm with its 
coarse hand swung like a bell-rope as he went; the other pressed a 
book close against his side, while the hand belonging to it held a few 
bulrushes and marsh marigolds. 

Behind him streamed his shabby gown—it was a glorious after- 
noon of May—and his dusty trencher-cap pushed to the back of his 
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head revealed clearly-the oval contour of the face, the full, prominent 
lips, full, prominent eyes, and the curved beak of the nose with its 
restless nostrils. 

“Who is he?” I asked of my companion, one of the younger 
dons. 

“ Cohen of Trinity.” 

He shook his head. The man had come up on a scholarship, 
but had entirely failed to follow up this preliminary distinction. He 
was no good, no good at all. He was idle, he was incompetent, he 
led a bad life in a bad set. 

We passed on to other subjects, and out of sight passed the 
uncouth figure with the glowing face, the evil reputation, and that 
strange suggestion of latent force which clung to him. 

The next time I saw Cohen was a few days later in Trinity 
quad. There were three or four men with him—little Cleaver of 
Sidney, and others of the same pattern. He was yelling and shriek- 
ing with laughter—at some joke of his own, apparently—and his 
companions were joining in the merriment. 

Something in his attitude suggested that he was the ruling spirit 
of the group, that he was indeed enjoying the delights of addressing 
an audience, and appreciated to the full the advantages of the 
situation. 

I came across him next morning, hanging moodily over King’s 
Bridge, a striking contrast to the exuberant figure of yesterday. 

He looked yellow and flaccid as a sucked lemon, and eyed the 
water flowing between the bridges with a suicidal air that its 
notorious shallowness made ridiculous. 

Little Cleaver came up to him and threw out a suggestion of 
lecture. 

Cohen turned round with a self-conscious, sham-tragedy air, gave 
a great guffaw, and roared out by way of answer the quotation from 
Zom Cobb : 

“ The world’s a beast, and I hate it!” 


II. 


By degrees I scraped acquaintance with Cohen, who had inter: 
ested me from the first. 

I cannot quite explain my interest on so slight a knowledge; his 
manners were a distressing mixture of the dourgeois and the canaille, 
and a most unattractive lack of simplicity marked his whole 
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personality. There never indeed existed between us anything that 
could bear the name of friendship. Our relations are easily stated : 
he liked to talk about himself, and I liked to listen. 

I have sometimes reproached myself that I never grew fond of 
him ; but a little reciprocity is necessary in these matters, and poor 
Cohen had not the art of being fond of peopie. 

I soon discovered that he was desperately lonely and desperately 
unapproachable. 

Once he quoted to me, with reference to himself, the lines from 
Browning : 

. » » » Hath spied an icy fish 

That longed to ’scape the rock-stream where she lived, 
And thaw herself within the lukewarm waves, 

O’ the lazy sea. . 

Only she ever sickened, found repulse 

At the other kind of water not her life, 

Flounced back from bliss she was not born to breathe, 
And in her old bonds buried her despair, 

Hating and loving warmth alike. 


Of the men with whom I occasionally saw him-«men who would 
have been willing enough to be his friends—he spoke with an open 
contempt that did him little credit, considering how unscrupulously 
he made use of them when his loneliness grew intolerable. There 
were others, too, besides Cleaver and his set, men of a coarser 
stamp—boon companions, as the story-books say—with whom, when 
the fit was on, he consented to herd. ; 

But as friends, as permanent companions even, he rejected them, 
one and all, with a magnificence, an arrogant and bitter scorn that 
had in it a distinctly comic element. 

I saw him once, to my astonishment, with Norwood, and it came 
out that he had the greatest admiration for Norwood and his set. 

What connection there could be between those young puritans, 
aristocrats and scholars, the flower of the University—if prigs, a 
little, and dornés—and a man of Cohen’s way of life, it would be hard 
to say. 

In aspiring to their acquaintance one scarcely knew if to accuse 
the man of an insane vanity or a pathetic hankering after better 
things. 

Little Leuniger, who played the fiddle; a Jew, was the fashion at 
that time among them ; but he resolutely turned the cold shoulder 
to poor Cohen, who, I believe, deeply resented this in his heart, and 


never lost an opportunity of hurling a bitterness at his compatriot. 
GG2 
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A desire to stand well in one another’s eyes, to make a brave show 
before one another, is, I have observed, a marked characteristic of 
the Jewish people. 

As for little Leuniger, he went his way, and contented himself 
with saying that Cohen’s family were not people that one “ knew.” 

On the subject of his family, Cohen himself, at times savagely 
reserved, at others appallingly frank, volunteered little information, 
though on one occasion he had touched in with a few vivid strokes 
the background of his life. 

I seemed to see it all before me: the little new house in Maida 
Vale ; a crowd of children, clamorous, unkempt ; a sallow shrew in a 
torn dressing-gown, who alternately scolded, bewailed herself, and 
sank into moody silence ; a fitful paternal figure coming and going, 
depressed, exhilarated according to the fluctuations of his mysterious 
financial affairs ; and over everything the fumes of smoke, the glare 
of gas, the smell of food in preparation. 

But, naturally enough, it was as an individual, not as the member 
of a family, that Cohen cared to discuss himself. 

There was, indeed, a force, an exuberance, a robustness about 
his individuality that atoned—to the curious observer at least—for 
the presence of certain of the elements which helped to compose it. 
His unbounded arrogance, his enormous pretensions, alternating 
with and tempered by a bitter self-depreciation, overflowing at 
times into self-reviling, impressed me, even while amusing and dis- 
gusting me. 

It seemed that a frustrated sense of power, a disturbing conscious- 
ness of some blind force which sought an outlet, lurked within him 
and allowed him no rest. 

Of his failure at his work he spoke often enough, scoffing at 
academic standards, yet writhing at his own inability to come up to 
them. . : 

“On my honour,” he said to me once, “ I can’t do better, and 
that’s the truth. Of course you don’t believe it ; no one believes it. 
It’s all a talk of wasted opportunities, squandered talents—but, before 
God, that part of my brain which won the scholarship has clean 
gone.” 

I pointed out to him that his way of life was not exactly calcu- 
lated to encourage the working mood. 

“Mood!” he shouted with a loud, exasperated laugh. ‘ Mood ! 
I tell you there’s a devil in my brain and in my blood, and Heaven 
knows where it is leading me.” 

It led him this way and that at all hours of the day and night. 
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The end of the matter was not difficult to foresee, and I told him 
so plainly. 

This sobered him a little, and he was quiet for three days, lying 
out on the grass with a lexicon and a pile of Oxford classics, 

On the fourth the old mood was upon him and he rushed 
about like a hunted thing from dawn to sunset winding up with an 
entertainment which threatened his position as a member of the 
University, 

He got off this time, however, but I shall never forget his face 
the next morning as he blustered loudly past Norwood and Blount 
in Trinity Street. 

If he neglected his own work, he did, as far as could be seen, 
no other, unless fits of voracious and promiscuous reading may be 
allowed to count as such. J suspected him of writing verses, but on 
this matter of writing he always maintained, curiously enough, a 
profound reserve. 

What I had for some time foreseen as inevitable at length came 
to pass. Cohen disappeared at a short notice from the University, 
no choice being given him in the matter. 

I went off to his lodgings-directly the news of his sentence 
reached me, but the bird had already flown, leaving no trace behind 
of its whereabouts. 

As I stood in the dismantled little room, always untidy, but now 
littered from end to end with torn and dusty papers, there rose 
before my mind the vision of Cohen as I had first seen him in 
the meadows, with the bulrushes in his hand, the book beneath his 
arm, and on his face, which reflected the sunset, the radiance of a 
secret joy. 


III. 


I did not see Gudernator till it was in its fourth edition, some 
three months after its publication and five years after the expulsion 
of Cohen from Trinity. 

The name, Alfred Lazarus Cohen, printed in full on the title-page, 
revealed what had never before occurred to me, the identity of the 
author of that much-talked-of book with my unfortunate college 
acquaintance. I turned over the leaves with a new curiosity, and, 
it must’ be added, a new distrust. By-and-bye I ceased from this 
cursory, tentative inspection, I began at the beginning and finished 
the book at a sitting. 

Everyone knows Gudernator by now, and I have no intention 
of describing it. Half poem, half essay, wholly unclassifiable, with 
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a force, a fire, a vision, a vigour and felicity of phrase that carried 
you through its most glaring inequalities, its most appalling lapses of 
taste, the book fairly took the reader by storm. 

Here was a clear case of figs from thistles. 

I grew anxious to know how Cohen was bearing himself under 
his success, which must surely have satisfied, for the time being at 
least, even his enormous claims, 

Was that ludicrous, pathetic gap between his dues and his preten- 
sions at last bridged over? 

I asked myself this and many more questions, but a natural 
hesitation to hunt up the successful man where the obscure one had 
entirely escaped my memory prevented me from taking any steps to 
the renewal of our acquaintance. 

But Cohen, as may be supposed, ‘was beginning to be talked 
about, heard of and occasionally met, and I had no doubt that chance 
would soon give me the opportunity I did not feel justified in 
seeking. 

There was growing up, naturally enough, among some of us 
Cambridge men a sense that Cohen had been hardly used, that (I 
do not think this was the case) he had been unjustly treated at 
the University. Lord Norwood, whom I came across one day at the 
club, remarked that no doubt his widespread popularity would more 
than atone to Cohen for the flouting he had met with at the hands 
of Alma Mater. He had read Gudernator ; it was clever, but the 
book repelled him, just as the man, poor fellow, had always repelled 
him. The subject did not seem to interest him, and he went off 
shortly afterwards with Blount and Leuniger. 

A week later I met Cohen at a club dinner, given by a dis- 
tinguished man of letters. There were present notabilities of every 
sort—literary, dramatic, artistic—but the author of Gubernator 
was the lion of the evening. He rose undeniably to the situation, 
and roared as much as was demanded of him. His shrill, uncertain 
voice, pitched in a loud excited key, shot this way and that across 
the table. His strange, flexible face, with the full, prominent lips, 
glowed and quivered with animation. Surely this was his hour of 
triumph. 

He had recognised me at once, and after dinner came round to 
me, his shoulders in his ears as usual, holding out his hand with a 
beaming smile. He talked of Cambridge, of one or two mutual 
acquaintances, without embarrassment. He could not have been 
less abashed if he had wound up his career at the University amid 
the cheers of an enthusiastic Senate House. 
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When the party broke up he came over to me again and 
suggested that I should go back with him to his rooms. He had 
never had much opinion of me, as he had been at no pains to 
conceal, and I concluded that he was in a mood for unbosoming 
himself. But it seemed that I was wrong, and we walked back to 
Great Russell Street, where he had two large, untidy rooms, almost 
in silence, He told me that he was living away from his family, an 
unexpected legacy from an uncle having given him independence. 

“So the Fates aren’t doing it by halves?” I remarked, in answer 
to this communication. 

“Qh, no,” he replied, with a certain moody irony, staring hard at 
me over his cigar. 

* Do you know what success means?” he asked suddenly, and in 
the question I seemed to hear Cohen the foseur, always at the elbow 
of, and not always to be distinguished from, Cohen stark-nakedly 
revealed. 

“ Ah, no, indeed,” 

“ Tt means—inundation by the second-rate.” 

“What does the fellow want?” I cried, uncertain as to the extent 
of his seriousness. 

“T never,” he said, “ was a believer in the half-loaf theory.” 

“Tt strikes me, Cohen, that your loaf looks uncommonly like a 
whole one, as loaves go on this unsatisfactory planet,” 

He burst into a laugh. 

*‘ Nothing,” he said presently, ‘‘ can alter the relations of things— 
their permanent, essential relations ‘They shail know, they 
shall understand, they shal/ feel what Iam.’ That is what I used to 
say to myself in the old days. I suppose, now, ‘they’do know, more 
or less, and what of that?” 

“T should say the difference from your point of view was a very 
great one. But you always chose to cry for the moon,” 

“Well,” he said, quietly looking up, “‘it’s the only thing worth 
having.” 

I was struck afresh by the man’s insatiable demands, which 
looked at times like a passionate striving after perfection, yet went 
side by side with the crudest vanity, the most vulgar desire for 
recognition. 

I rose soon after his last remark, which was delivered with a sim- 
plicity and an air of conviction which made one cease to suspect the 
mountebank ; we shook hands and bade one another good-night, 

* * * 7 * 


I never saw Cohen again, 
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Ten days after our renewal of acquaintance he sent a bullet 
through his brain, which, it was believed, must have caused in- 
stantaneous death, That small section of the public which interests 
itself in books discussed the matter for three days, and the jury 
returned the usual verdict. I have confessed that I was astonished, 
that I was wholly unprepared by my knowledge of Cohen for the 
catastrophe. Yet now and then an inkling of his motive, a dim, 
fleeting sense of what may have prompted him to the deed, has 
stolen in upon me. 

In his hour of victory the sense of defeat had been strongest. 
Is it, then, possible that, amid the warring elements of that dis- 
cordant nature, the battling forces of that ill-starred, ill-compounded 
entity, there lurked, clear-eyed and ever-watchful, a baffled idealist ? 





STAGE FALSTAFFS. 


ROM the days of Betterton to the downfall of the patent 
theatres, the pinnacle of the aspiring comedian’s ambition 
appears to have been to play Falstaff. Munden pondered over the 
idea all his life, but never had sufficient courage to attempt the task. 
As a touchstone to histrionic capability Falstaff is an infinitely 
superior part to Hamlet. The 7d/e of the Fat Knight is by no means 
one that, in theatrical parlance, “ plays itself.” Hence mediocre actors 
have generally fought shy of it. Some idea of the difficulties atten- 
dant upon achieving success in Shakespeare’s greatest comic creation 
may be gleaned from the fact that out of some sixty representatives 
of the Fat Knight, not more than five attained the highest distinction 
in the character. 

It has not been exactly determined who was the first exponent of 
Falstaff. Malone attributes the honour to John Heminge, who died 
in 1630, giving as his authority some obscure tract of which he had 
forgotten the title. Collier sneers at this vague allusion, but makes 
no attempt to clear up the mystery. The earliest authentic reference 
to any impersonator of the 7é/e is to be found in the “ Historia 
Histrionica.” Wright, in speaking of John Lowin (the original 
Volpone and Sir Epicure Mammon), says that “before the wars he 
used to act the part of Falstaff with mighty applause.” Put more 
explicitly, this really means during the reign of Charles I., from 1624 
to 1641. In all probability it was Lowin who filled the 7é/e of the 
Fat Knight when “ The First Part of Sir John Falstaff” was acted 
at Whitehall on New Year’s night, 1624, by the King’s Company. 
As Lowin did not appear on the stage until May 1603, when all the 
Falstaff plays had seen the light, he could not have been the original 
representative. After the suppression of the theatres, he became 
very poor ; tried his hand at innkeeping, and died March 1658-9. 
To him succeeded, after the Restoration, Cartwright, a clever actor, 
of whom little is known beyond the fact that he once kept a book- 
shop. Cartwright was the stock Falstaff of the first Theatre Royal, 
and, according to Genest, made his earliest appearance in that ré/e 
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November 2, 1667, the play being “Henry IV. Part I.” Lacey, 
Charles II,’s favourite player, is said by Davies to have been 
the next in order, but the painstaking authority just cited has no 
record of his performance as Falstaff. In 1700, Betterton, who had 
already distinguished himself as Hotspur, turned his broad face and 
corpulent body to extreme advantage by appearing at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields as the greasy Knight in his own version of “ Henry IV. 
Part I.” His success was so great that in February 1704 “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” was revived at the same house on his 
behalf, and repeated at Court a month afterwards. Davies, in his 
“Dramatic Miscellanies,” records that about this time Ben Jonson, 
the actor, made a professional visit to Dublin, and there saw a 
capital Falstaff in the person of one Baker, who, besides strutting the 
boards, followed the vocation of a master paviour. On his return to 
London, Jonson imparted the Irish actor’s method of impersonating 
the vdé/e to Betterton, who both approved and followed it, candidly 
remarking that “the paviour’s drawing of Sir John was more charac- 
teristical than his own.” 4 fropos of this, Davies tells the following 
humorous story. ‘ Baker,” he says, “would study his parts while 
surveying his workmen in the streets. This practice was once the 
occasion of a very whimsical adventure. Two of his men, who had 
been lately hired from Chester, and were strangers to their new 
master’s custom, observing one day his countenance and gestures 
while talking to himself, imagined that he was seized with madness. 
He, on taking notice of their attention, bade them mind their 
business. They obeyed ; but still kept a watchful eye on him, who 
was rehearsing to himself the part of Falstaff. He was in that scene 
where the Knight surveys the dead body of Sir Walter Blunt, and 
saying Who art thou? Sir Walter Blunt! There's honour for 
vou / Upon this, the fellows laid hold of their master, and, by the 
help of the bystanders, tied him hand and foot, and in spite of his 
resistance carried him home, with a great mob at his heels.” 

At Drury Lane, in 1702, was produced Dennis’s slipshod revisal 
of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” entitled “The Comical Gallant ; 
or, the Amours of Sir John Falstaffe,” in which the principal hit was 
made by Wintershal, who played Slender. The Falstaff is not 
known, but Genest very properly conjectures that it was George 
Powell, who envied Betterton, and thought himself capable of filling 
his shoes. Davies states that Powell played Falstaff after the manner 
of his great rival ; “‘ and, to take all advantages, he mimicked him in 
those acute pains of the gout which sometimes surprised him in the 
time of action.” The only definite record of Powell’s appearance in 
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the sv/e was for his benefit at Drury Lane, April 7, 1712. Few 
and futile, however, were the attempts to excel Betterton in Falstaff 
while the veteran held the stage. Davies informs us that “by the 
particular command of Queen Anne,” Booth ventured to put on the 
habit of Falstaff for one night only ; but the more cautious Genest 
confesses to have found no trace of this performance. Estcourt, 
whose peer as a mimic has possibly never since been seen, essayed 
Falstaff in the “ First Part of Henry IV.,” at Drury Lane, November 25, 
1704. Cibber, in commenting at length upon Estcourt’s merits and 
demerits, says in “The Apology,” “I have seen upon the margin of the 
written part of Falstaff, which he acted, his own notes and observa- 
tions upon almost every speech of it, describing the true spirit of the 
humour, and with what tone of voice, look and gesture, each of them 
ought to be delivered. Yet in his execution upon the stage he 
seemed to have lost all those just ideas he had formed of it, and 
almost through the character laboured under a heavy load of flatness ; 
in a word, with all his skill and mimicry and knowledge of what ought 
to be done, he never upon the stage could bring it truly into practice, 
but was, upon the whole, a languid, unaffecting actor.” From Bet- 
terton’s death, in 1710, until the rise of Quin, poor Falstaff fared 
badly at the hands of his would-be exponents. F. Bullock (Drury 
Lane, 1713), J. Evans (Drury Lane, 1715), and John Hall (Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 1715), were all second-rate actors, whose names scarcely 
survived them. They all elected to appear in the “ First Part of 
Henry IV.” The elder Mills, another mediocrity, appeared in the 
same play at Drury Lane, in March 1716, and at the same theatre in 
the “Second Part of Henry IV.” in December1720. At Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in October 1720, he performed in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and after that gave intermittent personations of Falstaff 
until 1736. Davies informs us that Mills’s “ sober gravity could not 
reach the inimitable mirth of this stage prodigy.” In taking a retro- 
spective glance at the stage, Tony Aston writes characteristically, 
“ Betterton in Falstaff wanted the waggery of Estcourt, the drollery 
of Harper, and the salaciousness ef Jack Evans ; but then Estcourt 
was too trifling, Harper had too much of the Bartholomew Fair, and 
Evans misplaced his humour.” 

Early in the season of 1720-21, Rich, the eccentric manager of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, contemplated a revival of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” but after casting the minor characters could find no 
one suitable to play Falstaff. Quin, who up to that period had been 
“the mere scene drudge, the faggot of the drama,” quite astonished 
the famous harlequin by volunteering to fill the part. He was at 
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once characteristically dismissed with the rebuke; “You attempt 
Falstaff! Why, you might as well think of Cato after Booth,” 
Nothing daunted, Quin returned to the assault with renewed vigour, 
and having gained the good offices of Ryan, who had the ear of the 
manager, persuaded Rich to hear him rehearse. Slight, indeed, was 
the impression made upon that autocrat; but as it was Hobson’s 
choice, Quin was allowed to attempt the character, with what result 
all students of theatrical history well know. The comedy was 
revived, October 22, 1720, and occupied a place in the bill for 
eighteen nights during the season. An unknown player at the rise of 
the curtain on the first night, Quin’s reputation was firmly established 
for all time when it fell. Foote, who was by no means over-lavish 
of his praise of contemporary players, once said: “I can only 
recommend a man who wants to see a character perfectly played to 
see Mr. Quin in the part of Falstaff; and if he does not express a 
desire of spending an evening with that merry mortal, why I would 
not spend one with Aim if he were to pay my reckoning.” 

Quin subsequently repeated this impersonation at Drury Lane 
late in 1734, and in March 1736 appeared there as Falstaff in the 
“Second Part of Henry IV.” His portrayal of the Fat Knight in the 
First Part of that play, commencing at Drury Lane January 12, 1738, 
held the stage, on and off, for fully ten years. Of Quin in this, 
Davies remarks: “In scenes where satire and sarcasm were poignant 
he greatly excelled; particularly in ‘the witty triumph’ over 
Bardolph’s carbuncles and the fooleries of the hostess. In the whole 
part he was animated, though not equally happy. His supercilious 
brow, in spite of assumed gaiety, sometimes marked the surliness 
of his disposition ; however he was, notwithstanding some faults, 
esteemed the most intelligent Falstaff since the days of Betterton.” 

During the thirty years Quin remained supreme several ineffective 
attempts were made to wrest the Windsor antlers from his brow. Of 
these, the earliest and most successful was that of John Harper, who 
appeared in the “First Part of Henry IV.” for his benefit at Drury Lane, 
May 11, 1723. With physical qualifications superior, if anything, to 
Quin’s, Harper had much less intelligence. He was more frequently 
seen in the part than Quin, and provoked more laughter from his 
audiences ; but critical admiration was all on the side of the more 
judicious Falstaff of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Drury Lane playgoers, 
however, were thoroughly well satisfied with their man, and for ten 
years Harper’s jolly fat face and irresistible laugh were seen and 
heard there in all three of the Falstaffian plays. 

At Goodman’s Fields in October 1732 Charles Hulet utilised 
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‘the good round belly,” which excessive beer-drinking had imposed 
upon him, by appearing to considerable advantage as the Fat Knight 
in the “ First Part of Henry IV.” Of the next four representatives of 
the character little need be said. Bridgewater, who divided his time 
between acting and selling coals, emulated Hulet’s example at Covent 
Garden, April 17, 1735. Delane, a fine exponent of heroic 7é/es, 
appeared in “The Merry Wives” at the same house in March 1736 
and again in November 1743. Samuel Stephens, the whilom button- 
maker, had the temerity, after three brief years of histrionic experi- 
ence, to ensconce his massive paunch in the garb of Falstaff for his 
benefit at Covent Garden in April 1737. The experiment probably 
met with some success, for Stephens appeared again at the same 
house one night in March 1740 in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Shepherd of Drury Lane essayed the vé/e in the First Part for his 
benefit, April 27, 1742, and met with but ill success. 

Berry, Quin’s successor in Falstaff at Drury Lane, first acted the 
character at that house on February 10, 1743. His physical qualifi- 
cations were quite on a par with Harper’s, but his performance, as a 
whole, was reckoned “ unmeaning and heavy.” Davies, in comparing 
him with Quin, says he was “ neither exact in his outline nor warm in 
his colouring. He was indeed the Falstaff of a beer-house ; while 
the other [Quin] was the dignified president where the choicest 
viands and the best liquors were to be had.” 

Love, who succeeded Berry, was about the only actor who ever ap- 
peared in four Falstaff plays. By real name Dance, Love started life 
as a writer of political pamphlets, but earning more distinction than 
money at the calling, he took to the stage. A qualified failure as actor, 
manager, or dramatist, Love was essentially a one-part player, and never 
succeeded in anything save Falstaff. Churchill has some curious 
lines upon him in “The Rosciad,” in which he is warned to keep the 
Fat Knight from peeping through his other personations. Love first 
attempted his favourite character at Goodman’s Fields on March 26, 
1745, the play being “ Henry IV. Part I.” Early in September 1762 he 
made his appearance at Drury Lane in the same play, and remained 
the stock Falstaff of the house in all three of Shakespeare’s pieces 
until his death in 1774. When Love took his benefit on April 12, 1766, 
Garrick produced Dr. Kenrick’s continuation of “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” entitled “ Falstaff’s Wedding,” and, besides the dénéficiaire 
in the chief 7é/e, gave the comedy an excellent cast, numbering, as 
it did, the names of Parsons, King, Dodd, Moody, Baddeley, and 
Mrs. Pritchard. Although excellent of its kind, Kenrick’s piece was 
only performed once under Garrick, but it was revived at Liverpool 
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during August 1777, with Wilson as Falstaff, and again at Drury 
Lane in May 1803, when R. Palmer appeared in the chief réZ. It 
is certainly strange that Love should never have succeeded in any 
other part save Falstaff—and that the most difficult of all to play. 
As a comedian he was full of unctuous gaiety, and had a most infec- 
tious laugh. Captious critics complained that he wanted a little 
of Shuter’s animation in Falstaff, while of Shuter in the same 
character they grumbled that he was too lively! When at Drury 
Lane Love had a quaint habit of self-laudation in the newspapers, 
but, even by aid of this ingenious artifice, was never enabled to draw 
crowded houses. 

Henderson now looms ahead. But four other representatives 
have to be spoken of ere we turn to the man whose dazzling radiance 
was fated to absorb the glimmerings of all the Falstaffian lights 
who preceded, save one. First there was Dunstall, who appeared 
at Covent Garden, May 7, 1754, in “The Merry Wives,” and ex- 
actly a year afterwards, at the same house, in “ Henry IV. Part I.” 
Then came Shuter, who had a monopoly of the Falstaff ré/es at 
Covent Garden from April 1755 to March 1774, and in one season 
alone appeared as the Fat Knight twenty-four times. Writes Davies, 
“What Ned wanted in judgment he supplied by archness and drol- 
lery. He enjoyed the effects of his roguery with a chuckle of his 
own compounding, and rolled his full eye when detected with a 
most laughable effect.” Woodward, who comes next in succession, 
committed the strange mistake of endowing Sir John with an ex- 
tremely elderly appearance, entirely out of keeping with his acting 
of the character, which was quite juvenile in its levity. This excel- 
lent comedian attempted Falstaff for the first and only time on the 
occasion of his benefit at Drury Lane, March 13, 1758, the play 
being “Henry IV. Part II.”- Yates made a similar trial of his 
powers, in the First Part at the same house, April 3oth, 1762, 
with no marked success. Speaking of these two ventures Davies 
writes, “Their respect for the judgment of the audience prevented 
their assuming the boldness of the character. I think their diffi- 
dence was greater than their deficiencies. These excellent comic 
actors might by repeated practice have reached the mark which they 
modestly despaired to hit.” 

Henderson’s first appearanct as Falstaff is said to have taken 
place at Bristol in August 1775. When he burst upon the town at 
the Haymarket exactly two years afterwards, the Fat Knight proved 
one of his earliest and most substantial successes. Sheridan secured 
a monopoly of his services for Drury Lane, while as yet the winter 
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season of 1777-78 had not begun; and at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden Henderson Falstaffed it with great acceptance in all three 
Shakespearean plays, until the year 1781. He, indeed, must have 
been a marvellous actor, whose Hamlet, Benedick, Shylock, and 
Falstaff were all reckoned equally admirable. Snarling critics were 
not wanting to say that Henderson’s Fat Knight lacked virile 
force, and laughed too much at his own conceits. We fling them 
over to Boaden, that Hyperion among the satyrs, who considered 
Henderson above all competition in the 7éé, giving it as his opinion 
that “the cause of this pre-eminence was purely mental—he under- 
stood it better in its diversity of powers—his imagination was con- 
genial ; the images seemed coined in the brain of the actor ; they 
sparkled in his eye before the tongue supplied them with language.” 
Davies, who certainly has some right to speak on the subject, 
adjudged Henderson’s Falstaff to be the best since Betterton. 
Comparing him with Quin he writes: ‘‘ Henderson had many diffi- 
culties to conquer before he could bring Falstaff within his grapple ; 
neither in person, voice, nor countenance did he seem qualified for 
the part. By the assistance of a most excellent judgment he has 
contrived to supply all deficiencies. In the impudent dignity, if I 
may be allowed the expression, of the character, Quin greatly excelled 
all competitors. In the frolicsome, gay, and humorous situations of 
Falstaff, Henderson is superior to every man. 

“From his figure and other outward accomplishments, Falstaff 
seems to have courted Quin to embrace him ; while Henderson was 
obliged to force him into his service. Quin’s supercilious manner 
was of use to him in scenes where he wished to overawe his com- 
panions into compliance with his humour. Henderson’s gay levity 
was best suited to midnight pleasure and riotous mirth. 

“ The master-action of Quin was the detection of his cowardice 
by the Prince and Poins in the second act; and though in this 
Henderson shows much art and true humour, yet his soliloquy in 
describing his ragamuffin regiment, and his enjoying the misuse of 
the King’s press-money, are so truly excellent that they are not 
inferior to any comic representation of the stage.” 

Such a large measure of popular favour was meted out, indeed, 
to Henderson’s Falstaff, that actors of the calibre of Munden and 
John Kemble, who had long cast wistful glances at the character, 
could never summon their courage to appear in it. Sooth to say, the 
memory of the “Bath Roscius” remained so long green after his 
premature taking off, that all his immediate followers in Sir John 
played in a perfunctory, half-hearted manner, which showed that 
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they did not consider their claims to wear Henderson’s mantle very 
powerful. Lee Lewes, that “ diluted Woodward,” appeared at Drury 
Lane in “The Merry Wives,” on January 10, 1784, with indifferent 
success. The next appearance in the character presented something 
of a novelty. Observing how the sterner sex fought shy of old Jack, 
a capital actress of old women, named Mrs. Webb, had the audacity 
to attempt the 7é/e in “ Henry IV. Part I.,” for her benefit at the Hay- 
market, on July 21, 1786. No wonder that Mrs. Webb’s appearance 
on the stage always excited laughter, when she is described as “a 
huge hill of flesh surmounted by a front of a fiery fretful expression,” 
and with a voice as deep as a draw-well. Possibly no woman was 
ever better adapted ‘by nature for the character, but the exhibition 
was rightly considered in execrable taste. 

Ryder, an Irish actor of repute who came. to London at the 
instigation of Manager Harris of Covent Garden to fill a portion of 
the large gap left by Henderson, first appeared as Falstaffat that theatre, 
on November 22, 1786, the play being “Henry IV. Part. 1.” The 
new-comer had gained considerable fame in Dublin as Iago, Sir 
John Brute, and Falstaff; but, although a praiseworthy actor of comic 
and unheroic parts, his manner was coarse and frequently unsym- 
pathetic. On the night of Ryder’s dééut at Covent Garden as the 
Fat Knight, Henderson’s friends mustered in strong force prepared 
to scoff at the pretensions of the Hibernian upstart. So striking, 
“however, were the merits of the performance, that the hostile foe 
soon went over to the enemies’ camp, the curtain falling finally amid 
a perfect hurricane of applause. Seven nights afterwards Ryder con- 
firmed his position by giving an equally fine interpretation of the 
vile in “The Merry Wives,” and thenceforward was allowed a 
monopoly of Falstaff at Covent Garden for several years. 

Next on the list comes J. Harper, the first American Falstaff. 
This comedian (who must not be confounded with his namesake, 
Quin’s rival) made his earliest appearance in the character at the John 
Street Theatre, New York, on October 5, 1788, the play being “The 
Merry Wives.” Other Transatlantic Falstaffs of repute were John 
E. Harwood, Charles Bass, Dwyer, Ben de Bar, John Jack, and 
Hackett, of whom more anon. 

The elder Palmer, who first played Falstaff at Drury Latie in 
May 1788, excellent actor as he was, appears to have misinterpreted 
the humour of the character, the stream of whose wit flowed but 
sluggishly in his hands. Joseph Surface having had his innings, Sir 
Peter Teazle followed suit. In other words, King played four nights at 
the Haymarket in the “First Part of Henry IV.” early in August 1792. 
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With a better idea of the vé/e’s requirements than his friend Palmer, 
his success was no greater, owing to certain physical disadvantages. 
Fawcett, who, thanks to his temperament and training, could not possibly 
give an ill interpretation of any strongly-marked English characteri- 
sation, first took up the part of Falstaff at Covent Garden on December 
9, 1795- He appeared there intermittently in all three plays until 
1821, in June of which year the “Second Part of Henry IV.” was 
revived for several nights with such a strong cast (Macready, C, 
Kemble, Farren, Emery, Blanchard, &c.), that poor Falstaff’s merits 
were quite snuffed out. 

Perhaps one of the most trivial Falstaffs ever seen was that of 
Richard Palmer, whom Kembie injudiciously permitted to murder 
the character at Drury Lane on January 11, 1802. In the autumn 
of the same year Stephen Kemble secured an engagement.at this 
theatre, and wrote a very humorous prologue which was spoken by 
Bannister, and treated of his atura/ qualifications for the Fat 
Knight. Stress was properly laid on his being able to play Falstaff 
without stuffing, the only part in which “that boundless belly” did 
not spoil everything. An accepted provincial Falstaff, Stephen 
Kemble’s personation drew several crowded houses on his advent in 
the metropolis. Boaden writes: “His voice was loud and over- 
powering, and sometimes in course, deficient in modulation. He 
was perhaps best at the Boar’s Head, after the robbery—though he 
was also good at Shrewsbury, displayed the flimsy texture of honour 
with much discrimination, and claimed the reward of Percy’s death 
in a novel mode that drew down repeated thunders of applause.” 

Blisset, a Bath actor, to whose Falstaff Lord Nelson was ex- 
tremely partial, appeared at the Haymarket in “ Henry IV. Part I.” 
on May 18, 1803. Next in order comes no less a player than George 
Frederick Cooke, who acted the jolly Knight at Covent Garden on 
January 17, 1804, in the Second Part, surrounded by a galaxy of 
brilliant histrions, noteworthy among whom were John Kemble and 
his brother Charles, Munden, and Blanchard. A few months later 
Cooke appeared in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” He was 
accused of making Falstaff “ an old lurching sharper,” although the 
general consensus of public opinion had it that his impersonation 
was the only tolerable one since Henderson’s time. Taylor, the 
dramatist, remarked that the jolly Knight in Cooke’s hands “ was 
shrewd and sarcastic, but wanted easy-flowing humour.” 

Bartley, who is said to have first acted Falstaff in the Liverpool 
and Manchester circuit in 1812, appeared at Drury Lane early in 
April, 1815, in the “ First Part of Henry IV.,” and drew crowded 
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houses for fourteen or fifteen nights. For some years previously the 
ladies of rank and fashion had eschewed the theatre when this play 
was put up, but owing to Bartley’s refined impersonation, and to his 
care in expunging much of the grossness of the character, they flooded 
all the better parts of the theatre during this revival. When Bartley 
played Falstaff at Dublin in November 1821, the Zheatrical Observer, 
in a discriminating criticism, remarked infer alia: “ There was no 
daubing, no heaviness, no caricature. The voice had all the fulness 
of a sound coming from such a body, and his tongue seemed to 
‘ drop fatness’ and jollity. Yet all seemed unaffected and natural. 
But there was nothing that arrested our attention more than the 
operations of the eye. This single member would, by its individual 
merits, carry Mr. Bartley half through his part, if he were not so rich 
in other requisites.” Thirty years afterwards (or on December 13, 
1850), Bartley was playing Falstaff before the Queen at Windsor. 
Almost his last impersonation of the character was at the Princess’s 
Theatre, late in the succeeding year, when Charles Kean’s revival of 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor” enjoyed a pleasant run of twenty- 
five nights. 

When Frederick Yates made his second appearance in the 
metropolis it was as Falstaff, at Covent Garden, towards the close 
of the year 1818. The critics were all unanimous in singing his 
praises, and Hazlitt, although not unmindful of a few blemishes, 
considered the rendering the best he had ever seen. When Yates 
introduced his Falstaff to the notice of Dublin playgoers, late in 
August 1821, the Zheatrical Observer pointed out that his interpreta- 
tion of the character was infinitely superior to that of his brother 
mimic, the elder Mathews, who had made an egregious failure in 
the Fat Knight at Crow Street some years previously. 

When Reynolds’ sacrilegious hand converted “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” into a ballad opera, and Elliston produced the vile 
concoction at Drury Lane, on February 20, 1824, Dowton was 
chosen to be the Falstaff. The “opera” met with more success than 
it deserved, running twenty-four nights. Dowton, however, needed 
no meretricious aid to make his Falstaff acceptable. When he had 
previously appeared in “ Henry IV.,” at Southampton, Mansfield, 
the manager of that theatre, who had seen Henderson, gave it as 
his opinion that Dowton was equally unapproachable in the part. 
Charles Kemble on playing Falstaff for the first time in London, 
at Covent Garden, on May 3, 1824, in “Henry IV. Part I.,” 
sought to give a courtliness and refinement to the character in scenes 
where they had hitherto been wanting. He took special pains to show 
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that Falstaff when before the King and in his conversation with 
Westmoreland was instinctively a courtier and a gentleman. Strange 
that this interpretation should not have been appreciated at its proper 
value. In conception at least, if not in actual performance, Kemble’s 
Falstaff was identical with that of Elliston. Has it not been written 
that the traditional Falstaff smacked of the cook-shop, while the 
Falstaff of Charles Lamb’s favourite might, if he pleased, have at- 
tended levees ? 

Elliston made his first appearance as the Fat Knight in 
“ Henry IV. Part I.” at Drury Lane, on May 11, 1826, He was 
then fifty-two years of age, and his constitution had been greatly 
impaired by dissipation, which had also tended towards rendering 
his method of acting both careless and slovenly. Macready, who 
was the Hotspur on this noteworthy occasion, speaks in his “ Remi- 
niscences ” of the pleasurable anticipations of a great pe:formance 
which he derived from seeing Elliston rehearse, and of the ineffec- 
tiveness of his acting when the critical moment arrived. When 
the play was repeated, on Monday, May 15, poor Elliston was 
really ill and smelling strongly of ether, which he had incautiously 
taken to brace him up for the occasion. Naturally the remedy 
proved worse than the disease. After the first two acts, which went 
capitally, Elliston suddenly became as weak as a child, and tried the 
patience of his audience beyond endutance by his inaudibility, 
“There was not,” says Macready, “on this occasion even the sem- 
blance of an effort at exertion, and in the fifth act he remained silent 
for some little time, then in trying to reach the side scene, reeled 
round, and fell prostrate before the footlights.” Conveyed to his dress- 
ing-room in a comatose state, poor Elliston’s Drury Lane career was 
ended. Later on, however, at the Surrey, he rallied his forces and gave 
a really powerful representation of the character. ‘“ We fear,” says 
the Mew Monthly Magazine (1836), in an appreciative notice—“ we 
fear that few, very few, critics crossed the bridge to see the Fat 
Knight, which, it is our faith, was the highest triumph of Elliston as 
an actor, inasmuch as it combined, heightened, and enriched all the 
qualities which he severally displayed in other parts.” 

From first to last, however, burly Sir John never seems to have 
long lacked a suitable representative. With the disappearance of 
Elliston came Hackett, the American, who was certainly one of the 
most versatile actors of his time. Hackett’s first acquaintance with 
Falstaff was made at Philadelphia in 1832, the Hotspur of the occa- 
sion being no less a personage than Charles Kean. The following 


year he journeyed to England, and appeared during May at the 
HH2 
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Haymarket in “Henry IV. Part I.” with every token of success. His 
Falstaff was frequently seen in London afterwards ; at Drury Lane 
in 1840, at Covent Garden in 1845, and again at the Haymarket in 
1851. Hackett played the Fat Knight with consummate truth and 
humour. Stimulated by a perfect appreciation of the difficulties of 
the character, for which he professed great admiration, the American 
comedian made its interpretation the study of a lifetime, and with 
executive ability equal to his powers of conception the result was 
unqualified triumph. On the occasion of his second visit to Eng- 
land, several critics fell foul of his impersonation, starting with 
certain premises that in Hackett’s mind conveyed a false ideal of 
the character. By way of counterblast he published “ Falstaff ; a 
Shakespearean Tract,” in which he vindicated his attitude towards 
the part by copious citations from the text, and concluded thus: 
“ Shakespeare has invested that philosophic compound of vice and 
sensuality with no amiable or tolerable quality to gloss over his moral 
deformity, except a surpassingly brilliant and charming wit, and a 
spontaneous and irresistible flow of humour.” 

From Hackett we pass to Phelps, who was first seen in Falstaff 
at Sadler’s Wells on July 25, 1846, the play being “Henry IV. 
Part I.” This particular impersonation was repeated by Phelps as 
late as the Easter of 1864 in a Drury Lane revival. Equally happy 
was he in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” when the comedy, strongly 
cast, was revived with marked success at Sadler’s Wells in March, 
1848. He repeated the impersonation at the same house in October, 
1856, with similar marks of favour and again in the Christmas of 
1874, when the piece was finely played at the Gaiety. Although an 
eminently popular Falstaff (he must have represented the character 
in all over three hundred times), Phelps had a heavy lack of that 
delicious impudence and unctuous jollity which we- usually asso- 
ciate in our minds with the part. He did not strive with Bartley and 
hjs class to look fat or talk fatly, nor did he believe with Hackett in 
the extreme earthiness of-“ plump Jack.” While keenly appreciative 
of the natural fun of the character, his impersonation had all the 
courtier-like refinement of Elliston. On this point we crave absolu- 
tion for quoting Professor Morley’s opinion of his acting in the “ First 
Part of Henry IV.”: “He lays stress, not on Falstaff’s sensuality, 
but on the lively intellect that stands for soul as well as mind in his 
gross body, displays his eagerness to parry and thrust, his determina- 
tion to cap every other man’s good saying with something better of 
his own, which makes him, according to the manner of the actor, 
thrust in with inarticulate sounds as if to keep himself a place open 
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for speech, while he is fetching up his own flagon of wit from the 
farthest caverns of his stomach” (1864). 

Among minor actors of Falstaff may be noted C. W. Granby, who 
was for some years prominently associated with the Dublin stage, 
and played the Fat Knight at Covent Garden in 1847. Barrett, too, 
gave a very sound interpretation of the character when the seldom- 
played “Second Part of Henry IV.” was revived at Sadler’s Wells in 
March 1853, with Phelps in two such contrasted ré/es as the King 
and Justice Shallow. Very little difference of opinion existed on the 
part of the critics regarding the merits of Barrett’s impersonation. 
Stirling Coyne, however, protested against his habit of frequently 
twirling and swinging his walking-stick about as indicative of a degree 
of physical agility not in consonance with extreme obesity. John 
Oxenford wrote in Zhe Zimes, “It is not often that we have to record 
a more conscientious and well-sustained personation than that of 
Falstaff by Mr. Barrett. He does not indeed adopt Dr. Maginn’s 
theory that the Fat Knight, while the cause of laughter in others, 
should himself be grave ; but regarding the character from a more 
mirthful point of view he thoroughly works it out. The long 
soliloquies deserve the closest attention as specimens of careful 
reading.” 

America, which gave us Hackett, is still keenly appreciative of 
Falstaff’s humour. There were two noteworthy revivals of “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” at Daly’s Theatre, New York, in 
November 1872 and January 1886 ; Mr. Charles Fisher represent- 
ing plump Jack in both instances. 

It would be churlish to omit giving a word of praise in passing 
to two amateur Falstaffs of note in the persons of Mark Lemon and 
Arthur Sketchley—humorists and men of portly habit both. Nor 
must we omit to mention that the provinces within recent years have 
hailed with delight Mr. Barry Sullivan’s performance in the “ First 
Part of Henry IV.”—an impersonation the easiest and most natural 
among the very few comedy vé/es sustained in late years by that 
popular actor. 

More courageous than the Bancrofts, who, some years back, gave 
up the long-contemplated idea of reviving “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” from sheer want of a suitable Falstaff (where was the un- 
known Quin of the hour?), Mr. Beerbohm Tree not only brings out 
the play at the Haymarket, but himself challenges criticism in the 
trying and much-dreaded vé/e.' Speaking from observations made at 


' Originally written in February last ; but I see no reason now to alter my 
opinion.—W, J. L., April 1889. 
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the matinées only, it would appear that the few faults evinced by the 
new Falstaff are, as in the case of Phelps, purely those of physique. 
Uneven, entering more closely into the spirit of the character as 
the play proceeds, although lacking at all times in unctuous breadth, 
Mr. Tree still paints his picture powerfully and with no uncertain 
hand. But the general impression conveyed—is it not that the artist 
has a great deal more to do with the presentment than the actor? 
Remark how Balzac-like in its minuteness is Mr. Tree’s imperso- 
nation. The ar#ist is for ever cropping up with his thousand and 
one well-considered touches of by-play or facial expression, and 
ousting the actor from his place. Certainly the one can observe, 
analyse, and reproduce, but it is the other who possesses the inform- 
ing spirit and produces illusion, nay, sympathy, by dint of his emo- 
tional qualities. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 





A FORGOTTEN REBELLION. 


“T“HE following Reuter’s telegram was published in the morning 

papers of the 12th February last: “‘ Melbourne, February 11th. 
The death is announced of Mr. Peter Lalor, formerly Speaker of the 
Victorian Legislative Assembly.” 

Some seven years ago, during the course of a visit to the Anti- 
podes, I happened to spend some time in Her Majesty’s and Lord 
Normanby’s (the Vice-King of Victoria for the time being) loyal and 
prosperous city of Melbourne. One afternoon I strolled into the 
public gallery of the hall in the big pile at the head of Collins 
Street West, on the floor of which are held the momentous delibera- 
tions of that august assembly, the Lower House of the Victorian 
Legislature. Aloft on the dais in his chair of state I beheld the 
Speaker of the Victorian Commons, a short, plump, one-armed 
gentleman in court dress ; swarthy of feature, lips full, chin indica- 
tive of some power, with a bright, moist eye, and a countenance 
whose general expression was of unctuous contentment and sly 
humour. In answer to my question, my neighbour on the bench of 
the gallery informed me that the gentleman whom I was regarding 
with interest was the Hon. Peter Lalor, an Irishman of course— 
that his name betokened—a man held in high repute by his fellow- 
colonists, a scholar, an eloquent orator, and possessed of great 
political influence, which he always exerted in the furtherance of 
steady moderation and sound legislation. It occurred to me to 
inquire of my neighbour if he knew how Mr. Lalor came to be 
short of an arm, the reply to which question was that he believed he 
had lost it in some trouble on the gold-fields in the early days, the 
true story of which my informant had “never rightly learned.” 
Subsequently I frequently met Mr. Lalor, and conceived for him a 
great liking. We used to meet at a little evening club off Bourke 
Street, and the worthy Speaker, as often as not still in the old- 
fashioned single-breasted coat of the court dress which he had worn 
in the chair of the Legislative Assembly, smoked his pipe, drank 
his stiff nobbler of Irish whisky, sang his song, and told stories always 
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droll and often very interesting, chiefly of his experiences on the 
gold-fields in the early “ surface-diggings” days. But he never 
alluded to the way in which he had lost his arm, and it grew upon - 
me in a gradual sort of way that the topic was one which he would 
prefer should not be introduced. 

It is the strange truth that this douce elderly gentleman, this 
high functionary of the Colonial Legislature, was, in the.year of 
grace 1854, the commander-in-chief of an armed force in a state of 
declared rebellion and fighting under an insurrectionary flag against 
an attack made upon it by regular troops in the service of Queen 
Victoria. It was in the far from bloodless combat of the “ Eureka 
Stockade” that he had lost his arm—the loss caused by a hostile 
bullet ; and but that, wounded as he was, he escaped and lay hidden 
while recovering from the amputation, he would have stood in the 
dock where many of his comrades did stand, undergoing his trial 
on the charge of high treason, as they actually underwent theirs. 

I do not believe that in all the world, the United States of 
America not excepted, any community has ever progressed with a 
swiftness and expansion so phenomenal as has the colony which Her 
Gracious Majesty permitted to take her own name when she granted 
it a separate existence in November 1850. It had been but fifteen 
years earlier that the first settlers—the brothers Henty, one of whom 
died only a few months ago—came across Bass Straits from Van 
Diemen’s Land in their little “Thistle.” In 1837 the town of 
Melbourne was laid out, and one hundred allotments were then sold 
on what are now the principal streets. The aggregate sum which 
the roo allotments fetched was 3,410/, Last summer the same allot- 
ments were carefully valued by experts, and it was calculated that, 
exclusive of the buildings erected on them, they could now be sold 
for nineteen and a half million pounds. This stupendous incre- 
ment has accrued in half a century, but in effect the appreciation 
has almost wholly occurred during the last thirty-five years. Before 
1851, when the gold discoveries were made, Victoria prospered in an 
easy, gentle fashion. Its scanty population, outside its two petty 
towns, were wholly engaged in stock-raising ; almost its sole exports 
were wool, hides and tallow. The gold find upset as by a whirlwind 
the lazy, primitive social system of the bucolic era. From all the 
ends of the earth, gentle and simple, honest man and knave, hurried 
swarming and jostling to the new El Dorado. Mr. Ruxton, one of 
the Colonial historians, omits to particularise the reputable elements 
of the immigration deluge, but in his caricatured Macaulay-ese, he 
zealously catalogues the detrimental and dangerous accessions. 
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“From California,” he writes, “ came wild men, the waifs of societies 
which had submitted to or practised lynch law. The social festers 
of France, Italy, and Germany shed exfoliations upon Australia. 
The rebellious element of Ireland was there. The disappointed 
crew who thought to frighten the British Isles from their propriety in 
1848 were represented in some strength. The convict element of 
Australia completed the vile ingredients.” And yet it was wonder- 
ful how small was the actual crime of a serious character, when the 
utter disintegration of restraining institutions is taken into considera- 
tion. In January 1852, when daily shiploads of gold-mad immi- 
grants were being thrown into Melbourne, only two of the city 
constables remained at their duty. The chief constable himself 
had to go on a beat. In the country the rural police to a man had 
forsaken their functions and made haste to the diggings. In the first 
rush the capital was all but depopulated of its manhood ; there 
remained behind but the women and children, who had to shift for 
themselves. An advance of 50 per cent. of salary did not avail to 
retain at their desks the officials in the public offices. Servants had 
gone. Gentlemen and ladies had to carry water from the river for 
household purposes, for the water-cart supply had been arrested by 
the departure of the carters. It was said that poor Mr. Latrobe 
himself, the amiable but weak Lieutenant-Governor, had to black his 
own boots and groom his own horse. In the wholesale absence of 
workmen no contract could be insisted on. The squatters shuddered, 
too, as the shearing season approached, knowing that all the shearers 
were digging or cradling in Forest Creek, or on Mount Alexander. 
It was then that Mr. Childers, who at the time was an immigration 
agent, made his famous bull. “ Wages of wool-pressers, 75. to 8s. 
a day ; none to be had.” Tosuch an extent did prices rise that 
there was the danger lest Government could not afford to supply 
food to prisoners in gaol. A contractor for gaol necessaries claimed 
and got 166 per cent. over his price of the year before, and, not- 
withstanding this stupendous increase, had to default. In April 
1852, fifty ships were lying useless in Hobson’s Bay, deserted by 
their crews. Carriage from Melbourne to Castlemaine was at one 
time 1oo/. per ton. 

Diggers who had “struck it rich” came down to Melbourne for 
a spree, and it was a caution how they made the money fly. The 
barber I employed used to tell me how the lucky diggers would chuck 
him a sovereign for a shave, and scorn the idea of change. A rough 
fellow called a cab in Bourke Street and wanted to engage it for the day ; 
the cabman replied that the charge would be seven pounds, which he 
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supposed was more than the digger would care to pay. “ Whatisthe 
price of the outfit as it stands, yourself included?” demanded the 
latter, and forthwith bought the said “ outfit” for£150. Whena digger 
and the lady he proposed temporarily to marry went into the draper’s 
shop, the only question asked was whether the tradesman had no 
goods dearer than those he had shown. Ten-pound notes were quite 
extensively used as pipelights. 

The additional expenditure entailed on the Colonial Government 
by the immense increase to the Colony’s population, by the enhanced 
cost of administration, and by the added charges for the maintenance 
of order, it was perfectly fair should be met by a tribute levied in some 
manner on the gold the quest for and the yield of which had occasioned 
the necessity. An export duty would have met the case with the mini- 
mum of expense in collection and of friction, but Latrobe and his 
advisers preferred the expedient of exacting from each individual 
miner a monthly fee for the licence permitting him to dig. 

While the gold-field population was small, the licence system, al- 
though from the beginning hated as an oppressive exaction, did not 
excite active hostility. Every digger was bound to produce his licence 
on demand ; but the officer or trooper charged with the inquisition did 
not need to put it in force oftener than once a month in a community 
pretty well every member of which he knew by sight. But with the 
swarms of new comers the facility for evasion and the difficulty of detec- 
tion were alike increased. In the throng of thousands, the demand 
for production of the licence might be repeated frequently, and give 
not wholly unreasonable umbrage to the busy digger. It naturally 
angered a man digging against time at the bottom of a hole, to have 
to scramble out and show his licence ; it angered him worse to be per- 
emptorily sent for it to his tent if he had omitted to bring it along 
with him. And if the licence could not be produced at all, the de- 
faulter was summarily hauled away to be dealt with according to the 
bye-laws. Menwereto be seen standing chained in “ the camp, ” as the 
Gold Commissioner’s quarters were called, waiting for their punishment. 

The licence fee at first was £1. 10s. a month. As expenses 

increased Mr. Latrobe notified its increase to double that amount. 
Neither sum hurt the lucky digger who was down among the nuggets ; 
but the smaller tariff was a strain on the unsuccessful man, with food 
at famine prices and every necessary costing wellnigh its weight in gold. 
The doubled impost was declared a tyranny to be resisted ; the lower 
One an injustice only tolerated on sufferance. Violent meetings were 
held at Forest Creek and elsewhere, at which the new tax was 
vigorously denounced ; and poor Mr. Latrobe cancelled the order for 
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it before it had come into effect. He could not help himself; had 
he been prepared to go to extremities he had inadequate strength, 
with a handful of soldiers at his disposal, to enforce the enactment. 
But, spite of his temporising,.a bitter feeling grew between the 
miners and the gold-field officials. The Commissioner at Forest 
Creek burned the tent of a camp trader, on a perjured charge 
of illicit spirit-selling brought by an informer. Then followed an 
excited public meeting, and the gold-field was placarded with notices : 
“ Down with the troopers! Shoot them! Down with oppression ! 
Diggers, avenge your wrongs! Cry ‘no quarter,’ and show no 
mercy !” 

The informer was convicted of perjury and the authorities com- 
pensated the burnt-out trader, but the ill-feeling was not mitigated. 
A deputation of miners waited on the Governor to report the 
irritation engendered by collection ofthe licence fees by ‘armed men, 
many of whom were of notoriously bad character ;” to complain of the 
chaining to trees and logs of non-possessors of licences, and their 
being sentenced to hard labour on the roads ; and to demand the 
reduction of the fee to ros. a month. Mr. Latrobe simply told the 
deputation he would consider the petition ; and the deputation went 
out from his presence to attend a public meeting of Melbourne 
citizens convened by the Mayor. There some of the delegates spoke 
with threatening frankness. ‘ What they wanted, they would have ; 
if peacefully, well ; if not, a hundred thousand diggers would march 
like a ring of fire upon Melbourne, and take and act as they listed.” 
Under threat Mr. Latrobe wilted, and announced that for the month 
of September no compulsory means would be adopted for the en- 
forcement of the licence fee ; at the same time inconsistently sending 
to Forest Creek a detachment of regular soldiers which had reached 
him. 

In the beginning of 1854, not before it was time, the weak and 
vacillating Latrobe was succeeded as Governor of Victoria by the 
more peremptory Hotham, who was not long in office before he 
issued a circular ordering the gold-fields police to make a strenuous 
and systematic search after unlicensed miners, and soon after con- 
centrated several hundred regular soldiers at Ballarat, the centre of a 
densely thronged gold-field, where an incident had exasperated the 
chronic irritation of the diggers caused by the rigorous enforcement 
of the licence inquisition. Ina Ballarat slum a digger was killed in 
a scuffle by a fellow named Bentley, an ex-convict who kept a low 
public-house. The police magistrate before whom Bentley was brought 
promptly dismissed the charge. He was proved to be habitually 
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corrupt, and there was no doubt that he had been bribed by Bentley's 
friends. The miners, enraged by the immunity from punishment of 
the murderer of one of themselves, gathered in masses round 
Bentley’s public house, and sacked and burned it in spite of the 
efforts of the police to hinder them. Hotham dealt out what he con- 
sidered even justice all round. He dismissed from office the corrupt 
magistrate ; he had Beniley tried and convicted of manslaughter ; and 
he sent to gaol for considerable terms the ringleaders of the mob who 
had burnt that fellow’s house. The jurymen who reluctantly found 
them guilty added the rider, that they would have been spared their 
painful duty “if those entrusted with the government of Ballarat 
had done their duty.” 

The conviction of their comrades infuriated the miners, and 
thenceforward their attitude was that of virtual rebellion. A “ Ballarat 
Reform League” was promptly formed, whose avowed platform it 
was “to resist, and if necessary to remove, the irresponsible power 
which tyrannised over them.” The League was not yet indeed eager 
for an “immediate separation from the parent country . . . but if 
Queen Victoria continues to act upon the ill advice of dishonest 
Ministers . . . the League will endeavour to supersede the royal 
prerogatives, by asserting that of the people, which is the most royal 
of all prerogatives.” The leading spirits of the League were of 
curiously diverse nationalities. Vern was a Hanoverian, Raffaello 
an Italian, Joseph a negro from the United States, Lalor—Peter 
Lalor, my friend of the Speaker’s chair, the court suit and the one 
arm—was of course an Irishman, H. Holyoake (socialist), Hayes, 
Hunifrays, and others were Englishmen. Delegates were dispatched 
to the other gold fields to bring in accessions of disaffected diggers. 
Holyoake went to Sandhurst ; Black and Kennedy to Creswick. 
With drawn sword in hand, Black led into Ballarat the Creswick 
contingent, marching to their chant of the “ Marseillaise.” 

On November 29 more than 12,000 miners gathered in mass 
meeting on “ Bakery Hill,” just outside Ballarat. An insurrectionary 
flag was unfurled, and one of the leaders who advised “ moral force” 
was hooted down asatrimmer. Peter Lalor, at that time in the 
enjoyment of both his arms, made himself conspicuous at this 
meeting, which ended with shots of defiance and a bonfire of the 
obnoxious licences. But the miners, although they had pretty well 
by this time drawn the sword, had not yet thrown away the scabbard. 
Governor Hotham was a resolute man, and had the full courage of 
his opinions. He had concentrated at Ballarat about 450 regular 
soldiers and armed police, the command of which force he had given 
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to Captain ‘l‘homas of the 40th Regiment, with instructions “to use 
force when legally called upon to do so, without regard to the con- 
sequences which might ensue.” — As his retort to the “ Bakery Hill” 
manifesto, he sent instructions that the licence inquisitions should be 
more diligently enforced than ever. If he were convinced that the 
trouble must be brought to the definite issue of bloodshed as the 
inevitable prelude to the tranquillity of the beaten, he probably 
acted wisely in this ; and doubtless he had calculated the risk that 
might attend this policy of forcing the game. One of the Gold Field 
Commissioners, duly escorted by police, went out from the camp on 
the 3oth, on the hunt after unlicensed miners. He and his police 
were vigorously stoned ; more police came on the ground led by a 
specially resolute Commissioner. He ordered the diggers to disperse; 
they would not ; so he read the Riot Act, and sent for the soldiers. 
Shots were fired—it is not said anybody was wounded by them ; 
but a policeman had his head cut open. The mob dispersed, and 
the Commissioner triumphed in making sundry miners show their 
licences. 

It was then that war was declared, at a mass meeting held on the 
“Bakery Hill” on the afternoon of the 30th. Who was to com- 
mand? Peter Lalor, fired by enthusiasm—sarcastic persons have 
hinted at whisky—volunteered for the duty, and was nominated 
Commander-in-Chief by acclamation. Hundreds swore to follow 
and obey him. Drilling was immediately commenced. Lalor was 
said to have recommended pikes to those who had no firearms. 
The words attributed to him were that the pikes would “pierce the 
tyrants’ hearts.” He set himself systematically to requisition horses, 
arms, food and drink, designating himself in the receipts he gave as 
“*Commander-in-Chief of the Diggers under arms.” 

After the 3oth, there was no more digging for a time on any 
gold-field in the vicinity of Ballarat. A reinforcement of soldiers 
for Thomas was reported on the way from Melbourne, and patriots 
were sent into the roads to notify its approach so that it might 
be intercepted. Arms and ammunition were taken wherever found, 
and a thousand armed men paraded Ballarat in full sight of the camp, 
tobbing stores, forcibly enrolling recruits, and seizing arms. It was 
reported that the camp—the enclosure in which were quartered the 
authorities, the soldiers, and the police—was to be assailed in force, 
and on the night of December 1, dropping shots were actually fired 
into it. Captain Thomas forbade reprisals. Like Brer Rabbit he 
“lay low.” The world wondered why the Thiers Government in 
Versailles delayed so long to give the word to the troops to go at the 
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Communards in Paris, The delay was at the suggestion of Bismarck, 
“ Keep the trap open,” he said in effect, “till all the anarchical ruf- 
fianhood of Europe shall have gathered inside it ; the time to close 
it is when the influx of scoundrels ceases.. Once in we have them to 
a man; nobody can get out, the German cordon prevents that.” 
Captain Thomas, in a small way, reasoned on the Bismarckian lines. 
He refrained from attacking while as yet the miners were straggling 
all over the place, and waited calmly, spite of provocation and appeals 
to do otherwise, until they should have concentrated themselves into 
a mass. : 

Lalor, however, was not drifting around Ballarat; he was 
seriously attending to his duty as rebel “ Commander-in-Chief.” 
The summit of Eureka Hill, about a mile and a half from the town, 
was rather a commanding position, and there he was engaged in the 
construction of a hasty fortification with entrenchments and other 
obstacles, such as ropes, slabs, stakes, and over-turned carts. This 
construction is known in the history of the Colony as the “ Eureka 
Stockade.” Captain Thomas did not allow the rebel chief much 
time in which to elaborate his defences. He kept his own counsel 
rigorously until after midnight of December 2 ; at half-past two on 
the morning of the 3rd he led out to the assault of the “ Eureka 
Stockade” a force consisting of 100 mounted men, part soldiers, part 
police, 152 infantry soldiers of the line, and 24 foot police ; all told, 
276 men exclusive of officers. Approaching the stockade he sent 
the horsemen round to threaten the rebel position in flank and rear, 
while his infantry moved on the front of the entrenchment. The 
defenders were on the alert. At 150 yards distance a sharp fire, 
without previous challenge, rattled among the soldiers. Thomas 
ordered his bugler to sound “ commence firing,” sent the skirmishers 
forward rapidly, caught them up with the supports, and rushed the 
defences with the words ‘Come on, Fortieth!” The entrenchment 
was carried with wild hurrahs, “and a body of men with pikes was im- 
molated under the eye of the commander before the bugle to cease 
firing recalled the soldiers from the work to which they had -been 
provoked. The rebel flag was hauled down with cheers, all found 
within the entrenchment were captured, and some of the many 
fugitives were intercepted by the cavalry.” 

The insurrection was at an end. About thirty diggers had been 
killed on the spot, several subsequently died of wounds, and 125 
were taken prisoners. Of the attacking force an officer and a soldier 
were killed, and thirteen men were wounded, some mortally. The 
military were promptly reinforced from Melbourne, and martial law 
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was proclaimed, but resistance had been quite stamped out with the 
fall of the “‘ Stockade.” A commission of inquiry was sent to the 
gold-fields without delay, and its report recommended a general 
amnesty (to include the prisoners awaiting trial) and the modified 
abolition of the licence fee. Nevertheless, some of the Eureka 
“insurgents ” were arraigned on the charge of high treason, but in every 
case the Melbourne juries brought in a verdict of acquittal, and, 
therefore, no steps were taken to apprehend their comrades who had 
escaped and were in hiding. The amnesty was complete, although 
never formally proclaimed. Peter Lalor, for whose apprehension a 
reward of £200 had been offered, affably emerged from the conceal- 
ment into which he had been so fortunate as to escape from the 
stockade. While lying perdu, one of his arms, which had been 
smashed by a bullet in the brief action, had been skilfully amputated, 
and Peter had made a satisfactory recovery. During his retirement 
he wrote a defence of his conduct, and claimed that, as hour after 
hour of the eventful night passed without an attack, the greater 
number of the 1,500 defenders who were in the stockade until mid- 
night had gone away to bed, so that, when the attack was made, 
there actually remained in the enclosure only about 120 men. He 
expressed the frankest regret that ‘“‘ we were unable to inflict on the 
real authors of the outbreak the punishment they so richly deserved.” 
A year after he emerged from hiding, the one-armed ex-rebel was 
returned to Parliament by a mining constituency. Thus he ranged 
himself, and five and twenty years later was sitting in a court dress in 
the chair of the Legislative Assembly of the Colony. 
ARCH. FORBES, 
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GREEK ISLANDS & HIGHLANDS. 


T->OR some years past the conviction has been steadily gaining 

ground that the star of the little Kingdom of Hellas is dis- 
tinctly in the ascendant. Some of our best scholars have visited her 
shores, not in the character of the Philhellenists of old, or even with 
the exclusive view of measuring the Parthenon and criticising the 
results of excavations at Mycenz and Olympia, but rather to gauge 
her capabilities as a playground, and to mark the present condition 
of her men and manners. Already Professor Jebb and Public 
Orator Sandys have given to the world the gist of their experience as 
modest tourists in the realm of King George. The great Emeritus 
Professor J. S. Blackie himself has occupied two columns of Zhe 
Times in drawing attention to the interest and value of Greek 
Volkslieder. Lesser luminaries have from time to time coruscated 
with greater or less effect. Perhaps the latest utterance is that of 
Mr. Charles Cheston in his “Greece in 1887,” ‘in which, while 
seeking in the first instance to set clearly before us the financial and 
commercial progress of the country, he has contrived also to touch 
with a facile pen many other features which are not by any means 
*caviare to the general.” Enterprising ladies have translated Greek 
songs and doled out instalments of the local folklore, which pro- 
mises to become as prolific a field here as it has proved itself to be 
elsewhere. And all this, be it remembered, is quite independent of 
“Hellenic Societies” and “British Schools,” which devote their 
energies to the discovery, conservation, and study of the classical, as 
distinct from the modern, or even medizeval, glories of the land. On 
all hands there is a cry of “Grzcia Rediviva.” 

The traveller has a choice of routes by which to approach the 
magic shores of Hellas. He may go vé@ Trieste, or he may go vid 
Brindisi. If he be wise, however, and moderately at his ease on 
Poseidon’s broad, yet not always steady, heritage, he will go vid 
neither, but choose rather the somewhat longer, though far more 
remunerative, voyage which has its starting point at Marseilles, and 
its terminus, so far as he is concerned, at the Peirzeus. He will avail 
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himself of the well-found line of packets belonging to the Fraissinet 
Company, one of which leaves the commercial capital of France 
each week for the Levant. He will thus secure to himself not only 
the minimum of railway travelling, but also the maximum of interest 
en route. The Marseilles quay is itself an entertaining spot. Its 
scenes are as varied as its speech is polyglot and its crew motley ; 
East and West here coalesce in a fashion almost as thorough and 
picturesque as on the famous bridge which joins Galata to Stamboul. 
True, there is no background of minarets to complete the illusion ; 
yet the view, looking landward, when the vessel has cleared the 
harbour, is anything but commonplace. Regarded from this safe 
distance the city is no unworthy daughter of its ancient Phoczean 
mother, and, even as we tread its unlovely streets, the indescribable 
fusion of African, Asiatic, and European elements-stamps it with an 
individuality which forces us to forget for the moment its squalor 
and unutterably malodorous propensities. Happily we are soon 
beyond the ken of both. 

A sunset in the Strait of Bonifacio, once seen, is an everlasting 
possession. Desolate and ironbound as is the coast on either hand, 
it assumes, when illumined by the slanting rays of the dying Sun-god, 
a wild beauty of which the image can never wholly fade from the 
memory. The spot, too, has its associations, infinitely pathetic and 
other. It maybe nothing to us that our Republican fellow-voyager 
points contemptuously to the left and mutters “ Fabrigue d’empereurs.” 
We may care nothing for principalities or powers, but if we bethink 
us of Newman in this very waterway composing the pearl of our 
English hymnology, or of the twenty-five who here started on the 
final journey of humankind from the wreck of the ill-fated Zasmania, 
we may possibly discover food for a few minutes’ reflection. 

Wending southward, in due course we thread our way through 
the Lipari group, and, if by night, may prepare ourselves for a view 
of Stromboli in full blast—not, indeed, a spectacle of overwhelming 
grandeur, yet striking enough to the eyes of those who have never 
before seen a volcano at work. If by day, we are more than likely 
to behold the grand bulk of snow-capt Etna as it rises before us out 
of the sea-haze, some fifty miles in a bee line from the deck of our 
steamer. Most mountains, if visible at all from the sea, look their 
best under those conditions. Olympus, the Thessalian not the 
Bithynian, and Adam’s Peak-in Ceylon, are cases in point ; but 
Mongibello is more impressive than either of these. There is an air 
of solidity and robustness about him which not merely invites but 
enforces respect, especially when one reflects that those massy flanks - 
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have ere now run with rivers of molten destruction, and may at any 
moment so run again. He is seen to advantage also from the main 
street of Catania, which, paved as it is with lava-blocks, brings his 
eruptive proclivities well home to us. There, however, we of course 
lose the halo of dim mystery which an intervening stretch of blue 
water invariably casts around an eminence, whether natural or the 
work of men’s hands. 

The brief pause of our throbbing engines between Scylla and 
Charybdis does not allow more than the most superficial survey of 
busy Messina. Yet it is enough to satify us that not here would we 
willingly pitch our tents for the appointed remnant of our days. 
The prospect indeed pleases, so far as the natural beauties of the 
situation are concerned, but man is in these regions so irretrievably 
vile—man, that is to say, in the variety which affects the immediate 
neighbourhood of the harbour. Let us rather hasten aboard and 
gird up our loins for the more than probable contest which awaits us 
with improbus Hadria, who is even now lurking with his confederate - 
onium Mare to intercept the seafarers between Italy and Greece. 
If all go well, we may hope, in the course of some six-and-thirty 
hours after leaving Messina, to double Cape Matapan. The great 
ridge of Taygetus (Pentedactylon) we shall long ago have sighted, 
nor will it be lost to our view until we shall have passed under the 
lee of Cerigo, the home of Cytherean Aphrodite. Mark, too, the 
depth of water and agreeable absence of sunken rocks, by virtue of 
which we are enabled to shave the corner of Cape Malea so closely 
that the hermit, who has emerged from his cell and is in waiting at 
the extremity of the rocky point, catches dexterously the biscuit 
which we throw to him em jfassant, Pray Heaven he does not 
depend entirely upon this precarious commissariat, for in that event, 
during heavy weather, his provisions must often, and in a double 
sense, fall short. 

It is everything to approach Athens for the first time by the 
Saronic Gulf, and to have fine weather and all one’s eyes under com- 
mand from Sunium (Colonna) onwards. Even the most inveterate 
hater of all that is classical must feel somewhat less rancorously dis- 
posed towards his natural enemies when he catches his first glimpse 
of the glistening temple-ruin which ushers him into Hellas. Even 
he to whom the whole range of Greek literature, from Homer to 
Polybius, is grievously abhorrent, must for the nonce sink his resent- 
ment when he comes within eyeshot of the sun-lit Acropolis and the 
city of Pallas Athene. The consciousness, as of another sense, of 
the power to conjure up the heroes and the history of the past may, 
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nay does, all too soon fade away, but while it lasts it is strangely 
vivid and irresistible. So is it when we look upon the Parthenon. 
Though we have never read a line of Greek history in our lives we 
must yet feel that we are standing face to face with a wonderful 
people, the cunning of whose right hand died with the death of 
Attica, and has never descended. 

The curriculum of the newly-arrived stranger in Athens is in 
these days much the same as in all other continental cities which 
offer sights to be seen. There is no difficulty in securing a guide of 
many tongues, and all equally voluble, who for an adequate con- 
sideration will personally conduct him in the approved fashion from 
one wonder to the next until the whole list is exhausted. Those who 
neither possess nor are capable of simulating a special taste for 
the delights of archzeology, even as set forth in the few remaining 
columns of the Temple of the Olympian Zeus, or the graceful 
Caryatides, will very soon be ready for pastures new. The day is 
fast approaching when no tourist will be admitted within the sacred 
precincts who cannot produce a Zestamur to the effect that he has 
“passed” in architraves and friezes. Meanwhile, the Temple of the 
Winds, the singularly perfect Theseion so-called, the Pnyx, the apoc- 
ryphal Prison of Socrates, even the Areopagus itself with its Pauline 
associations, will not detain him very long. We cannot all be 
Newtons and Harrisons. The vulgar herd will possibly be more 
interested in the strings of pretty shells, found, or said to be found, 
on the Plain of Marathon, and sold in the shape of little necklaces, 
or, perhaps, in the specimens of the various Greek marbles, which 
are offered as souvenirs to the credulous traveller. At least they will 
beware of investing in any of the spurious pottery which is forced 
upon their notice at every turn, no doubt with the connivance of 
their commissionaire. But, when they have come to an end of the 
recognised objects of interest in and around the city, they must, if 
they are not to be bored to death—for modern Athens is no Paris or 
Vienna—make up their minds to a more ambitious flight. An evening 
must certainly be devoted to the Acropolis, if the full moon be within 
hail, for this of all such effects is the most perfect, especially when 
heightened, as it usually is, by the appearance of some of the lineal 
descendants of the fowl sacred to Athene. The nightingale-concert 
in the Palace Gardens must also be duly attended if the season be 
not too early or too late, for even under the divine sky of Hellas 
Philomel cannot stay, and sing, all the year round. And however 
cordially we may hate Sophocles, and all his works, it would surely 
be ungracious to omit to visit Colonus, or the spot which does duty 
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for the burial-ground of CEdipus. One of the best views of Athens, 
backed by purple Hymettus, will reward the pilgrimage. But, these 
manifest duties fulfilled, it will become necessary to go somewhat 
further afield. The favourite excursions are those to the ancient 
quarries of Mount Pentelicus, from whose summit we look over 
Marathon and the silver streak of Euripus, to Eleusis, and to Phyle, 
the details of each of which, are they not written in the books of 
Baedeker and Murray? Geologically and anatomically inclined per- 
sons will derive peculiar pleasure from a visit to Pikermi, a village 
on the confines of Marathon, abounding in fossilised bones. Now 
that the country is tolerably free from the curse of brigandage, such 
outings may be compassed without much apprehension of leaving an 
ear in the hands of the enemy. But it is as well not to be over- 
confident : a few prophylactic measures will do no harm, and may 
save a world of annoyance hereafter. 

Where time, however, and another consideration—far too vulgar 
to be specifically mentioned—are of no serious importance, there are 
many more distant Awsfliige to be made which will enable us to lay 
up a store of pleasant reminiscences hardly to be matched from any 
other treasury. With the exception of those sites which are chiefly 
dear to archzologists, it may be said that the most seductive charm 
of Greece lies in its islands and highlands. It is here, if anywhere, 
that we find some poor approximation to the personal characteristics 
of the versatile race whose home once occupied these same lati- 
tudes. With all their advantages of position and tradition it must 
be admitted that hitherto the Greeks of modern times have made 
but a sorry show. The fault, indeed, has not been theirs. A 
thousand obstacles have conspired to neutralise the inheritance 
which should of right be that of the descendants of such forefathers. 
It is amusing, but pathetic withal, to observe how jealously the great 
names, if not the deeds, of antiquity are repeated in the modern 
family. The traveller is perpetually coming into collision with 
Pericles, Themistocles, Aristides, “and such great names as these.” 
If he care to listen he may overhear the washerwomen on the banks 
of the Ilissus addressing each other familiarly as Euphrosyne, 
Theano, or Arethusa. But should he seek to elicit any enthusiasm 
on the score of the brave days of old, his sense of the fitness of 
things will probably be subjected to a rude shock when he discovers 
that, save in the most highly educated circles, nothing whatever is 
known of ancient Greek history. The language as now written is 
so near akin to what it was two thousand years ago that an average 
scholar can grasp its meaning with very little difficulty ; but it does 
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not appear that the professorial staff of the University of Athens 
has as yet contributed what might reasonably have been expected 
of it to the elucidation of crabbed passages in its own ancient 
classics. There have been, it is true, one or two modern poets ; but 
no Euripides or Aristophanes, no Pindar or Theocritus. No famous 
sculptor has hailed from the city of Pheidias in our time. What 
prosperity the land now enjoys is due to the undoubted talent which 
the Hellenes possess in matters financial and commercial. It is in 
this entirely new department that the name of Greece now stands 
highest. But commercial prosperity is not necessarily unfavourable 
to the existence, side by side with it, of a brilliant literature or 
eminent artistic faculty—nay, has ere now called into being and 
stimulated such phenomena. We may yet see worthy representatives 
of that genius which said and sung, and carved and built, so much 
and so effectively when all the world was young. The sun shines 
nowhere so brightly as in Hellas; nowhere are the moonbeams so 
silvery, nowhere is the sky so blue, or the Adendgluth so gorgeous. 
Who can tell but that one day the land, which is so richly provided 
with the beauties of Nature, will again assert itself as the home of 
all that is intellectually and artistically greatest and most subtle ? 

At the expense of certain drachmas and a little hardship—if 
simple fare and an occasional bivouac sub Dio can be dignified with 
such a title—a charming excursion may be made from Athens to 
some of the A°gean Islands, notably to the Cyclades, and even by 
those who have not a floating palace at command. A Greek steamer 
takes us across from the Peirzeus to Syra, a spot in itself singularly 
free from all attractions, but excellent as a base of operations for 
the surrounding archipelago. It is necessary, of course, to bring 
from Athens a guide, who will on occasion prove himself not only 
“ philosopher and friend” also, but will market with admirable fore- 
thought, and smooth with infinite volubility what little rough places 
may occur in the course of the expedition. In the first place, 
he will engage for us on equitable terms one of the fleet and 
picturesque caigues, without which we could do nothing, and whose 
skippers are the hardiest and most skilful of seafarers. After leaving 
Syra our first point of call is naturally the “long and lofty Tenos,” . 
where we duly inspect the monastery with its far-famed Virgin 
image. Hither resort each year some thousands of pious pilgrims, 
many of them seeking some proof in their own persons of the 
miraculous healing-powers with which the shrine is credited. It is 
here that we make our earliest acquaintance with the peculiar diet 
affected by the Cyclades islanders. On the mainland the staple 
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dishes appear to be olives and garlic, but in the Archipelago there is 
an almost universal prejudice in favour of dried strips of starfish. 
De gustibus non est disputandum. Strangers, however, are happily 
not limited to this dainty menu. What hospitality in the shape of 
fish, flesh, fowl, or green meat the islands afford is freely, nay 
clamorously, proffered ; and a very moderate guid pro quo is in the 
end—for chaffering is their delight—accepted for the accom- 
modation. It may be taken as an axiom that, save perhaps in the 
topmost crust of society, nothing in Greece is given for nothing— 
which, after all, is doubtless a sound economical maxim, excellent 
for trade purposes. 

The birthplace of Apollo and Artemis—now, save for its un- 
dying memories, a mere wilderness of broken marbles, picked out in 
springtide with exquisite profusion of anemones—may well be the 
scene of our next picnic. It is possible that we do not care to 
determine with architectural preciseness the site of the once famous 
treasury-temple. We may even have forgotten for the moment the 
legend that this Delos was once a roving island till Zeus fastened 
it to the sea-bed with chains of adamant, to the end that Leto 
might enjoy a quiet rest-house. But if we be capable of appre- 
ciating a lovely prospect, let us at least climb to the summit of 
Mount Cynthus, and our reward will be ample. We look down 
thence upon the entire cluster of Cyclades, set like pearls and 
emeralds in a sapphire sea. The little Anti-Delos, where were 
buried the dead of the sacred island, lies at our feet ; and we stand 
as a high priest of Apollo may have stood in the days of Athenian 
supremacy. Here, at any rate, there is no chance of being mobbed 
by shrill-voiced natives. Even in this busy epoch it may still be 
said that when the axes and hammers of noisy excavators are silent 
our Delian reflections are not likely to be interrupted by anything 
more incongruous than the shriek of the seamew or the echo of “the 
wild water lapping on the crag.” 

Naxos, as it is the largest, is also perhaps the most beautiful 
and fertile of the group. A ramble inland reveals all manner of 
natural beauties of the mountain and valley order ; and at a little 
village called Melanis will be found some poor remnant of the 
ancient type of feature, which has elsewhere almost wholly died out. 
Now and again, in a secluded dale of Peloponnesus, a face that 
might have been worn by Phryne or Aspasia greets us ; but, as a 
general rule, the comeliness of the Greek Audreys and Pheebes is 
not precisely what one could wish it to be. The hard labour of 
many generations in the fields has told its tale, and he who goes to 
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Greece expecting to meet an Aphrodite at every turn must needs 
endure a grievous awakening. At Melanis, however, and especially 
among the children, he will not fail to observe examples of the 
beaux yeux, beaux cheveux, which are commonly associated with our 
idea of Hellenic personal beauty. An agreeable disappointment of 
the same kind awaits him also in Paros and Anti-Paros, where, 
besides the glistening fields of marble, and at least one grotto which 
rivals the importance and extent of Adelsberg itself, he will certainly 
look with satisfaction on the faces of the simple folk. 

The skipper of the caigue is not by any means afraid to take his 
“fare” all the way back to Peirzeus ; and, given blue sky and a 
wind that follows fast, a delightful little voyage it is, but not to be 
essayed when time is an object. There is a tendency to be becalmed 
off Sunium, and in that case the progress up the Saronic Gulf is 
apt to be so tedious that not even the distant view of the Acropolis 
and Hymettus bathed in a flood of purple light is an adequate anti- 
dote to the long hours of compulsory dawdling. It is much to have 
set foot in the Cyclades; let us not tempt the winds and waves 
farther, but hasten with thankful heart back to Athens in the dirty 
Greek Piroscafo, and prepare for another start elsewhither. 

To survey the Morea thoroughly, even without any archzological 
divagations, is the work of several weeks. The only railway it can 
yet boast skirts its northern seaboard, and the interior of the 
peninsula must therefore be explored, if at all, on mule-back. But 
in the course of a fortnight it is possible to carry out a highly 
interesting programme. Perhaps the wisest plan for those bent on 
this minor Peloponnesian campaign is to take the native packet, 
which at stated intervals makes the tour of the coast, and disembark 
at Nauplia. By this manceuvre we pass under the lee of Avgina, 
well within range of the Temple of Athené—a conspicuous object 
in the sunlight; and have also an opportunity of observing the 
lovely little island of Poros, the site of the modern Greek arsenal, 
but no less renowned for its prolific lemon-groves. We next touch 
at Hydra, whose tiny capital is perched, like Anxur, high on the 
rocks above our heads. The Hydriots won a gallant name in the 
War of Independence. MHalf-an-hour’s pause at another islet, 
Spetza, and, lo! we are in the fair Gulf of Nauplia. Nauplia 
itself, thriving little port though it be, need not detain us long. We 
may climb the steep cliff, and visit the citadel which dominates the 
town, but we must mount some twelve hundred steps to do it. For 
our pains we enjoy a wide view over land and sea; and the sight, 
if it still exist, of a Greek convict establishment. The latter is a 
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gruesome ‘spectacle, and by no means up to the British peni- 
tentiary mark. In the town below the Argus-eyed tourist will duly 
note sundry specimens of the proud Venetian lion, telling the tale 
of medizeval conquest ; and his dragoman will be sadly wanting in 
discrimination if he do not insist upon his entering the church 
wherein the brave but too Russophile patriot Capodistrias fell before 
the assassin. But having exhausted these Sehenswiirdighketiten, he 
must make up his mind whether to strike inland to Tiryns, Argos, 
and Mycene ; or, taking ship once more, to land again farther south. 
The latter is, for many reasons, the preferable course. It enables 
him to visit, if he care to do so, Monemvasia (Epidaurus Limera) ,the 
etymological parent of Malmsey ; to touch at the picturesque island 
of Cerigo, belonging to, but strangely cut off from, the Ionian group ; 
to exchange a parlous greeting once again with the Malean anchorite ; 
and, finally, to steam up the magnificent Bay of Marathonisi, with 
Taygetus full in front of him, and Matapan and Malea on either hand. 
The little fishing village of Gythion, whose position on an inclined 
plane is curiously suggestive of our own Clovelly, serves as a con- 
venient point of departure for a northward progress. 

The great plenty of mulberry trees in these regions, grown for the 
benefit of the silkworms, the manipulation of whose cocoons con- 
stitutes the main industry, may well suggest the appropriateness of the 
name Morea. It is through mulberry groves that, Thisbe-like, we enter 
upon the first stage of our journey, and they bear us company until 
the ground becomes too broken for even this sparse cultivation. 
Were not the mules and horses, which alone supply the means of 
communication, trained to climb like cats or squirrels, they could 
never hope to surmount the appalling anomalies of the road, by 
courtesy so called. It takes, too, some few hours of painful experience 
to adapt oneself to the vicissitudes of the cumbrous howdah, which 
does duty for a saddle. But trifles such as these are soon forgotten 
in the constantly shifting scenes of interest through which our route 
lies. And so, after a ride of some twelve hours, having scaled 
eminences which seemed perpendicular and insuperable, having 
threaded a perilous way through forest and undergrowth, having 
crossed the CEnus by a bridge which is a very Nestor among bridges, 
we come, finally, to Sparta—to the Sparta, that is to say, of the 
moderns, for the precise locality of the old Lacedzmon is pointed 
out to us on the horizon, distant, perhaps, a Sabbath-day’s journey. 
Neither in one nor the other is there any respectable vestige remaining 
of ancient days. The tomb of Leonidas is, indeed, indicated to our 
reverent eyes, but it is well known to be spurious. A Roman mosaic 
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of Europa and the Bull, discovered a few years ago, is all that is left 
with any authentic title to antiquity. The present inhabitants, though 
proud of their forerunners, exhibit the usual ignorance of ancient 
history, and certainly are innocent of all characteristics which have 
commonly been ascribed to the Spartiates of old. In these days 
there is no Lycurgus. They may still possibly have their black 
broth, or some modern equivalent, and no one will deny that they 
practise a stern asceticism, if dirt within doors and open drains 
without may be held to conduce thereto. But in most other respects 
we must, to be honest, count them a degenerate posterity. Their 
garrulity is surely no true Laconian product, and if they are not 
taught to steal is it, peradventure, because instruction is no longer 
necessary? The traveller, however, will be well treated by the 
authorities, who here, as elsewhere in Greece, are all that is polite 
and helpful. If he design to pass over to Kalamata they will 
endeavour to dissuade him from choosing the Taygetus route, on the 
score of its precipitous character, and they will tell him of a circuitous 
method by which he may reach his goal more easily. Let him turn 
a deaf ear to the charmer. The ascent of Taygetus on mule-back is 
undoubtedly a severe measure, and the descensus is anything but 
facilis. Itis a thing to do once, and on subsequent occasions leave 
warily alone. The feat may at least be recommended as being 
delightfully free from monotony. Not only is the scenery of great 
variety, but the manceuvres of the beasts of burden, as they vigorously 
attempt rocky impossibilities, are infinitely diverting, especially to 
their riders, who, if they would keep their seats, must develop the 
agility of their parent-ape and the tenacity of the circus professional. 
The agoyates will do their best to keep up a semblance of light- 
heartedness. They are never out of breath and never footsore. 
They keep up a running fire of objurgation which their mules do 
not resent, but also do not heed, unless it be accompanied by a 
vigorous dig of the remorseless goad. By way of interlude, and 
chiefly after their mid-day potations of vesinato,a beverage com- 
pounded, one would say, of equal parts of vinegar and turpentine, 
they are fond of indulging in vocal music. The long-drawn nasal 
love-songs sound to Western ears suggestive, sometimes of implacable 
hatred and concentrated fury, sometimes of excruciating internal 
agony, but certainly never of the tender passion. Sung in the most 
doleful of minor keys, they seem calculated to inspire the keenest 
aversion on the part of the fair Irene or Aglaia. Such as they are, 
however, they have the charm of novelty, and, when our eyes and 
minds are not engrossed in the contemplation of the far-reaching 
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prospects from the summit of Pentedactylon, they serve, fause de 
mieux, to beguile the time and speed us on our way. 

Kalamata, which we presently enter, is not an end in itself, 
unless that end be merely a night’s rest after our laborious passage 
of the heights which separate Laconia from Messenia. Our object 
in coming hither is to compass conveniently in our next day’s march 
the ascent of Ithomé. We are now in the most fertile corner of 
Peloponnesus, and as we jog leisurely through the villages of Nisi 
and Mavrisi the generosity of the soil becomes more and more 
apparent. Nowhere else in Europe are we likely to behold such 
wealth of fruit and flower—a very Covent Garden turned loose—as 
confronts us in this Messenian plain. Alcinous himself can have 
boasted no greater abundance or variety. And as our road leads us 
onward to the spot where once stood the city of Messené, we become 
aware that not only for the lavish bounty of Nature’s hand are these 
fair regions noteworthy. There are many ruins in Greece more 
graceful, many more interesting alike to antiquary and artist, than 
those which meet us here, but there are none which reflect more 
vividly, more impressively, the light of other days, and few, perhaps, 
which, considering their extent, are so seldom visited by the outside 
world. Imagine a valley, hemmed in by hills so lofty that in many 
a less rugged land they would be a mountain range, and encircling 
this valley a continuous chain of fortifications so prodigious that only 
the Anakim, it would seem, can ever have built them. Those vast 
blocks of limestone, so truly cut and bevelled that, innocent of all 
auxiliary cement, they lie one upon another with -mathematical 
exactness ; those sturdy watch-towers at regular intervals, what a 
tale they could tell us! Standing in the modern village, and looking 
upward and around, one seems to see literally z/es of this gigantic 
wall, which follows the undulations of the land, and even now in 
many parts is as firm as heart of man or mason can desire—an 
eloquent memorial of an era which, whatever its shortcomings, at 
least could evidently command unlimited manual labour, and tole- 
rated no such thing as scamped work. The monastery of Vurkano, 
which hospitably entertains the wayfarer, is a welcome sight after the 
long day’s ride. A stranger is always made welcome on the Hill of 
Ithomé, and if he can muster a few words of the language of the 
country he will find his hosts full of local information, if not very 
well posted in the latest manceuvres of the world at large. They will 
show him, with great pride, the autographs of one or two distinguished 
Englishmen who have scaled their fortress, and among them that of 
John Stuart Mill. A strange bivouac for the “Spirit of the Age,” 
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notwithstanding those abnormally early Greek grammar séances, as 
set forth in his Autobiography. 

From Ithomé, unless we would diverge in order to see with our 
own eyes Navarino, and also Sphacteria, the little island which gave 
us so much trouble in our schoolboy Thucydidean days, we cannot 
do better, whatever monks or Murrays may say, than make for 
Megalopolis. We are then in the very centre of Morea, and can 
branch off in any direction that commends itself. And we secure 
that scene of surpassing loveliness, the first and broadest panorama 
of Arcadia from the hillside, looking northward. The scant remains 
at Megalopolis of what, we are told, was the largest theatre in 
Greece will possibly give us less pleasure than the sight of the many 
oaks, which are characteristic of this province, and a comparison of 
modern Arcadian manners with the rustic simplicity current, if 
tradition is to be believed, in the good old times. The comparatively 
new, and superlatively gimcrack, town of Tripolitza must always be 
an eyesore in the midst of such associations. Prosperity and a 
growing trade? Yes, indeed; these it undoubtedly suggests, and 
excellent features they are from the economist’s point of view, though 
hardly in unison with our stereotyped conception of Arcadia. It is 
a sorry consolation to reflect that even a pair of trading brothers 
may, in a sense, be Arcades ambo. Let us hasten over the hills into 
Elis, and there, striking the Alpheus, make the best of our way to 
Olympia, whose archzological treasures, so lately exhumed, are, it is 
said, already beginning to suffer from exposure to the elements ; or, 
better still, let us push on across the plain to Mantinea, where the 
brave Epaminondas “ foremost fighting fell;” and thence turn our 
horses’ heads (for the mules we have left behind us in the precipitous 
south) in the direction of Argos. Anywhither, so we bid a long 
farewell to nineteenth-century Tripolitza. Argos actually, as well as 
: by contrast, is a charming little town—bright, pleasantly situated, 
and, outwardly at least, of decent cleanliness. Well may the poet, 
describing the discomfiture of Antor by the spear intended for 
fEneas, conclude the episode with the line “et dulces moriens 
reminiscitur Argos;” it is a home of which any man might be proud 
to cherish the recollection. . For our present purpose we find it an 
excellent pied a terre while we explore the neighbourhood. Its own 
antiquities are neither many nor important, and even such as they 
are they are held by the initiated to belong to the Roman period. 
But, en vevanche, it is within easy reach of Tiryns and Mycene, of 
which, however, so much has been already said or sung, in or out of 
tune, that we may dismiss them with the single note, “ There were 
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giants in those days,” referring all who desire more explicit treatment 
of the subject to Schliemann and Co. 

Despite the Horatian “ non cuivis homini contingit adire,” the enter- 
prising, and by this time case-hardened, traveller will without 
difficulty shape a course for Corinth by way of Nemea. Of the 
ancient city the scantiest traces are in these days forthcoming. 
Corinthian beauty, Corinthian wealth, temples, statues, palaces, have 
long since been swept off the face of the earth by Mummius and 
his successors. Of what the Roman orator once called “ /umen 
totius Gracia” the only vestige now remaining consists of seven 
sturdy Doric columns, which, with obstinate patriotism, still keep 
watch and ward over the desolation around. But there is one 
possession which the ruthless hands of Roman, Venetian, and Turk 
have not availed to destroy, or even to impair. Ifa man’s experience 
of Hellas were forced to be limited to a single spot, one would 
almost be inclined to say let that spot be Acro-Corinth. From no 
other standpoint can he survey so wide an area, or one in which 
natural loveliness and historical interest are so liberally blended. 
Having once beheld this marvellous prospect he can never become 
old or hebetated enough to wholly forget it. Athens, Pentelicus, 
Hymettus, even Sunium, in the blue distance, on a propitious 
morning, Parnassus, Helicon, the entire Isthmus, Salamis, A%gina, 
and the mountains of Argolis ; such are the salient points of the pano- 
rama which discloses itself to our wondering eyes. An hour on Acro- 
Corinth is worth many volumes of Thirlwall-cum-Curtius-cum-Grote. 

The newly opened line of railway which connects the capital with 
Patras, and will soon be extended to Pyrgos, cannot be said to either 
make or mar appreciably the pleasure of the tourist world, save ‘in 
one respect. It does render more accessible the little town of Vos- 
titza, hitherto feasible only by water, and with an easterly breeze and 
no steam anything but an agreeable port of call. But what of Vos- 
titza? We surely do not disembark merely to be told that it exports 
the finest currants of all Morea. If we chance, indeed, to be den- 
drologists, there is a curiosity in store for us in the shape of a colossal 
plane-tree, some eleven mé¢res in girth, long since reduced to hollow- 
ness, and convenient, therefore, as a prison during what is still called 
par excellence “the” War. But if we care for neither currants nor 
colossus, what in fortune’s name can induce us to land at this melan- 
choly spot ? Simply the hope of visiting two of the most remarkable 
religious settlements on the face of the earth, to wit, ancient Delphi, 
and modern Megaspelzon. The former, it is true, lies on the 
other side of the Gulf, and by those who have no yacht at com- 
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mand the excursion may best be made by hiring some species of 
craft at Vostitza, and scudding across with all the speed they may to 
Scala di Salona. Here, unless they happen to belong to the Mi? 
admirari family, they will probably be somewhat taken aback on 
encountering sundry camels peacefully browsing by the wayside, the 
ship of the desert being in most European countries only a menagerie 
specimen, and, in truth, not elsewhere visible even in Greece, They 
will then cross the Cirrhzan Plain, once salt-sown and dedicated to 
his Delphic Majesty by reason of the insolence of its inhabitants, 
who had a pestilent way of levying blackmail on the pilgrims. The 
modern Castri, which includes all the poor remnant of the classical 
Holy of Holies, for barrenness and gloom stands without a rival, the 
one little gleam of cheerfulness being furnished by the chattering 
washerwomen, who, reckless of profanation, pursue their calling in the 
sacred fount of Castalia. But for the seat of an Oracle the place was 
admirably chosen. The gradual ascent by a toilsome rock-hewn path, 
still easy to trace, and flanked on either hand by the wrecks of monu- 
mental inscriptions, the awe-inspiring blackness of the sheer and lofty 
cliffs, the prevalence, which still survives, of the terrifying earthquake- 
shock, here, at any rate, are three attributes out of which the nimble, 
yet superstitious Greek mind could hardly fail to create a fitting shrine 
for all that it most reverenced. And the Greek mind, ancient or 
modern, is eminently reverential, at least in the outward respect which 
it pays to the ministers of its religion. The Pythia herself probably 
inspired no profounder reverence than the abbot of the little monas- 
tery of the Panagia yonder, the modern representative of the Delphic 
Temple. The gay brigand may facetiously send one of your ears, by 
way of reminder, to your friends, the mendacious dragoman may 
unblushingly deceive you as to routes and prices, the very 
nomarch will now and again outrageously overcharge you for the 
hire of his wretched cattle, but all three will kneel down to kiss the 
hand of the poorest priest with every appearance of humility and 
veneration. If we would study the domestic economy of Hellenic 
monkdom we cannot do better than return to Vostitza and brave the 
eight hours’ laborious ride over rocks and watercourse to Megas- 
peleon. The architecture of this great convent is unique. It occu- 
pies a vast cavern, and above it rises a precipice of some three 
hundred feet, which was turned to good account when the place was 
besieged by Ibrahim Pasha. The monks then rolled down rocks on 
the heads of the besiegers, and finally caused them to retire in dis- 
order. Not many years ago there were still surviving a few of these 
fighting brothers, who would recount with honest pride the details of 
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that memorable siege. Internally, the arrangements of Megaspelzeon 
are extremely interesting. Its wealth, chiefly represented by vast 
currant vineyards in Elis, is so considerable, that to belong to its 
brotherhood is tantamount to holding an excellent fellowship. In 
some other respects, too, it reminds us of our own academical founda- 
tions. The daily serving-out of “commons,” the morning and even- 
ing “chapel,” the “common-room,” the deserted library, the well- 
stocked cellar (whose casks emulate the famed Heidelberger Fass), 
all are parallel to similar features of a well-to-do Oxford or Cambridge 
college. The Jersonnel of the establishment, however, has no British 
counterpart. We cannot match the splendid physiognomy and 
patriarchal hirsuteness of the elder monks, or (happily) the flowing 
locks and gentle girlishness of the novices—a curious mixture of 
apostolic gravity and effeminate youth. But nothing can be more 
genial than our reception, nothing prettier than the child-like pride 
with which all the treasures of the house are displayed to us, from 
the Crosses of gold and brilliants to the bas-relief of Madonna 
and Child, “the work of St. Luke,” which in the darkest days of the 
struggle for independence is said to have shed pitying tears. It is 
with real regret that we bid the worthy “ Hegoumenos ” and his staff 
farewell, and take our perilous way back to Vostitza, turning ever and 
anon to catch a last, and yet another, glimpse of the tall white 
convent with its limestone beetle-brow, and the quaint excrescences 
which, like gigantic martin-nests, cling to and pleasingly diversify its 
glistening, but not ornamental, /agade. 

If the traveller be bound further East he will no doubt take occa- 
sion to visit the cool vale of Tempe and ever-glorious Thermopyle, 
but if he propose to return by way of the Adriatic he may profitably 
employ what few days remain to him in a rapid survey of the Ionian 
Islands, which last year celebrated their silver wedding of union with 
Greece Proper. He will estimate for himself the justice of the refrain :-— 

Zante! Zante ! 
Fior di Levante ! 
Le donne son belle, 
Gli uomini birbanti. 

If he be lucky enough to pass a day in the land-locked harbour of 
Vathy he will surely not rest until he have climbed the rocky heights 
of Ithaca, on which the hardy islanders raise handfuls of barley and 
precarious driblets of flax. Whatever he may think of the mythical 
“‘Homer’s School” and “ Ulysses’ Castle,” he cannot well refuse 
to admit that the modern Thiaki is quite in keeping with ancient 
tradition. Ulysses loved his country, not because it was broad, but 
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because it was his own ; Ithakiots to-day have ‘the same reason, and 
no other, on which to base their patriotism. A brief glance at 
Argostoli, the habour and capital of Cephalonia, whose other attrac- 
tions are Monte Nero, the bleakest of bleak mountains, and the sight 
of currant-vines cultivated to the very tops of the hills, an hour or two 
at Paxo, the least of the islands but famous for the production of the 
richest olive oil, a distant view of Sappho’s Leap, so-called, for Santa 
Maura, if we except the palm (the tallest out of Egypt) in the garden 
of the old British Residency, has little else save olives and furious 
Molossian sheep-dogs to show—and then we pass the One Gun 
Battery, and find ourselves once more in the thoroughfare of civilisa- 
tion, among the fertile groves and gardens of Corfu. And here, too, 
jinis charteque vieque est. 

The present rage for the study of Greek archeology is commend- 
able and interesting. To be able to deduce the exact measurements 
and elevation of a temple from the score of marble-blocks which may 
still remain 7# situ, or to assign the precise year and “ School” to one 
of those graceful vases in the British Museum, is a power which we 
may well envy. But Greece has more to offer than this. She liber- 
ally repays the attentions of the botanist, the student of ornithology, 
and the mere butterfly-collector. The politician, who cares to watch 
the gradual, some say rapid, development of a clever people, long held 
in thrall by oppressions and disabilities of infinite variety, discovers in 
her a most remunerative example of national growth. And, lastly, 
the man who cherishes an intelligent, but not all-absorbing, regard 
for her antiquity, and who at the same time can appreciate exquisite 
scenery, apart from its historical associations, who can wander happily 
from village to village without any expectation of comfortable hotels 
or high feeding, for him, indeed, this little kingdom, still unspoiled 
by excessive contact with the race of tourists, is a veritable Cuccagna, 
or Land of Delights. Only, under the deep azure of a Greek sky, 
let him not forget the injunction :— 

/Equam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem. 
The casual ways of the light-hearted agoyate, for instance, are apt to 
try severely the practical Western temperament. But impatience of 
delay and a rigorous audit of expenditure to the uttermost /¢f/on are 
things as yet “ not understanded of the people,” in the fair land of 
Hellas. Finally, let him forbear to read, or at least to believe, the 
misleading criticisms of M. About—and, if he mislay all other articles 
de voyage, let him under no provocation whatever lose touch of his 
supply of “ Keating,” or assuredly his sleep will seldom be that of the 
just. ARTHUR GAYE, 
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THE QUEST OF GOLD. 


HE gathering of gold has been one of the pursuits of man, 
whether savage or civilised, in all ages. Some of the earliest 
writings record the working of gold-mines and the fabrication of the 
precious metal into articles of adornment. The fable of the gold- 
digging ants of Tibet (who, of course, were human miners) was a 
theme for Herodotus, Strabo, Megasthenes, Arrian, Ktesias, Phdtios, 
and other ancient writers. 

In modern times, the Anglo-Saxon race seems to have almost 
monopolised the gold-mines of the world, either, as in Australasia and 
California, providing the actual workers, or, as in many other countries, 
furnishing the money necessary for developing the industry. The 
amount of British capital invested in gold-mining would, if it could 
be accurately computed, assume colossal proportions. Yet there 
exists a singular degree of ignorance among otherwise well-informed 
people as to the means and manner of winning the coveted metal. 
This is much to be regretted, as it plays into the hands of rogues, and 
thus brings occasional discredit on one of the most genuine and re- 
munerative industries. 

Gold-mining is, in many minds, still associated with a flannel- 
shirted, long-booted, gambling class, of doubtful manners, who, with 
pick, shovel, and pan, found fortunes in the hill streams of the Far West, 
or of the Land of the Kangaroo. But this race of miners is rapidly 
becoming as extinct as the Redskin of California, or the Blackboy 
of Australia. As the superficial deposits which attracted the pioneers 
were exhausted, the aid of machinery and science became essential, and 
a new order of things began, introducing the capitalist, the chemist and 
the engineer. Moreover, in their haste to get rich, and with their 
rough and ready appliances, the early diggers only worked the richest 
ground, and passed over tons, acres, of stuff that with modern methods 
would pay handsomely. . 

To convey an idea of the perfection which has been attained in 
some of the processes of to-day, one illustration will suffice. During 
a quarter’s (3 months’) working, last year, of the alluvial deposits of 
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Daylesford, Victoria, some 33,560 tons of gravel were treated, and 
gave an average yield of 18} grains troy of gold from each ton of 
gravel. That is to say, of all this enormous mass of material dug up, 
passed through the apparatus, and re-deposited, only 1-1814th part 
was of value, the other 1813 parts being useless. In other words, 
suppose an acre of land 15 feet deep to be turned over, broken up to 
the most minute proportions, and bodily removed, in order that it 
might be made to yield up a hidden treasure in the form of fine dust, 
the whole of which could be easily held in a small coal-scuttle. And 
this was accomplished presumably at a cost which left a reasonable 
margin of profit. These results are altogether unparalleled in any 
other kind of metal mining. As a rule, the metal or its ore forms 
the bulk of the mass treated. Thus, iron often constitutes 75 per cent. 
of the mineral, lead 85 to 87 per cent., copper 78 to 98 per cent., 
silver 85 to 99 per cent., while the gold in the case quoted only 
amounted to o’o0o118, or a little over 1-10,o00th part of 1 per cent. 

Such an achievement sounds more like a conjurer’s trick than a 
commercial operation, and appears as difficult as the popular puzzle 
of the needle in a bundle of hay. Yet the method is simplicity itself. 
It is based on the fact that while the specific gravity of gold is about 
184, that of the gravel found with it is only 24 (water being 1); 
in other words, the gold is more than seven times as heavy, bulk for 
bulk, as the rubbish which hides it. To take advantage of this fact, 
the mass of gravel, with a corresponding volume of water, is passed 
into a narrow channel (either a wooden trough or a ditch), and here 
the tiny gold grains sink to the bottom of the stream and lodge 
against the little barriers placed there for the purpose, or drop into 
hollows containing mercury, while the dirt is hurried away in the 
rushing water. Often a stream of water under pressure is the only 
tool used to break up the hard gravel and convey it to the channel 
where the gold is to be caught. Whole mountains are moved in this 
way and transported to the valleys below, filling up the beds of big 
rivers and covering square miles of fertile land with many feet in 
depth of “sludge” that will be barren for years to come. Water 
should be the gold-miner’s tutelary deity. Without it he is helpless, 
with it he can work wonders ; but he is much more ready to worship 
whisky. 

The application of the principles of gold-washing is older than 
history. Jason’s golden fleece described by Strabo (bk. xi. c. ii.), 
which was a fleece laid in the bed of the Phasis (that still carries 
gold in its sands) to catch the golden grains, has its counterpart in 
the wild sheepskins used in Ladak, the oxhides of Brazil, and the 
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fleeces of Hungary and Savoy ; while the blanket strake of Australia 
is a lineal descendant of the Schwabentuch of the Rhine; and 
the nekoza or woven grass mats of the Japanese are more efficient 
than any European substitute. Even hydraulic sluicing, which is 
generally regarded as an American invention, is but an exaggeration 
of the process used by the Romans in Spain. Thus Pliny writes :— 
“ Another labour, too, quite equal to this, and one which entails even 
greater expense, is that of bringing rivers from the more elevated 
mountain heights, a distance in many instances of 100 miles perhaps, 
for the purpose of washing these débris. . . Then, too, valleys 
and crevasses have to be united by the aid of aqueducts, and in 
another place impassable rocks have to be hewn away, and forced to 
make room for hollow troughs of wood. . . The earth, carried 
onwards in the stream, arrives at the sea at last, and thus is the 
shattered mountain washed away, causes which have greatly tended 
to extend the shores of Spain by these encroachments upon the deep.” 
The same words might be written of California to-day, only, instead 
of hailing the “encroachments upon the deep” as a blessing, there 
is an outcry about silting up the harbours. As to the use of mercury 
for amalgamating the gold, that has been known and applied by the 
heathen Chinee and the low-caste races of India since time im- 
memorial. 

So long as the rich placers lasted there was little inducement to 
seek for their origin; but as they declined, the more enterprising 
of the miners commenced tracing these alluvial deposits to their 
sources. The researches thus undertaken led to some remarkable 
and astonishing discoveries. In many instances the gravel, being 
worked in open river beds, was found to burrow abruptly into the 
sides of high mountains, and then it was realised that the stream 
which had accumulated the treasure belonged to a past geological 
period, and that its bed had been filled ages ago by a stream of very 
different character, a solid instead of a liquid stream, in other words, 
a lava flow. Numerous instances have occurred where such an 

- extinct river bed has received successive lava flows, one super- 
imposed on another, with auriferous gravels between, showing that 
the river resumed, as nearly as may be, its old channel after each 
invasion of molten rock. 

When the gravel bed is covered with much worthless material, 
the cost of working is greatly heightened. But the yield of gold 
from these ancient streams, locally known as “ dead rivers ”—a most 
apt expression—is commonly immense, for they must have been 
mighty floods, draining huge areas, and during their long and active 
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lives they were ceaselessly helping to accumulate the scattered riches 
contained in the surrounding rocks, these riches being liberated by 
the action of frost, and thaw, and rain, and snow, and sun, whose 
combined effect disintegrated the quartz veins that carried the gold. 
Thus Nature, working in her own slow and secret way, has collected 
into comparatively narrow limits, ready for the use of man, the gold 
which had been disseminated through millions of tons of rock, 
probably in such small proportions as not to repay the cost of 
extraction by human methods. More than that, the precious metal 
has actually undergone a certain degree of refining at the same time, 
for the accompanying base metals have been dissolved out and 
washed away. Wherefore it is that placer-gold is purer than vein- 
gold. 

Independent researches in many parts of the world have con- 
clusively shown that much so-called “alluvial” gold has not been 
deposited by flowing water, but by water in its solid form, viz., by 
glaciers. In British Columbia, in the North-West territory of 
Canada, in Nova Scotia, and in New Zealand are many gold placers 
formed by glacial action. In North Carolina, Professor Kerr, the 
State geologist, attributes square miles of auriferous gravels to “ frost 
drift” or “earth glaciers,” #.¢., to the effects of repeated frost and 
thaw in decomposing the rocks, and then, by alternate expansion and 
contraction, causing their detritus to re-arrange its component parts. 
Even in tropical Brazil, the golden canga represents what is left of 
the glacial moraines and débris of a past geological epoch. Finally, 
to come nearer home, gold is found in the “till” on the flanks of 
the celebrated Lead hills of Scotland. Quite recently it has been 
claimed that some ofthe Californian “‘ gravels ” are not gravels in the 
true sense of the word, but that they are partly due to mud volcanoes, 
much of the accumulated matters being angular instead of rounded, 
as they are in riverine deposits. 

Whatever the means by which the placer-gold has been conveyed 
to its present bed, it can only have had one source—mineral veins. 
At one time it was the fashion to suppose that vein-gold would be 
found only in quartz rocks of Silurian age ; but, though such forma- 
tions do afford a large proportion of vein-gold, there are many other 
minerals which carry gold—notably calcite—and scarcely a rock 
formation in which one could safely predict its absence. As to how 
the gold got into the mineral veins there are many plausible theories— 
in solution, by decomposition, by condensation of vapours, &c. Pro- 
bably all these may have had their share in its production. Certain 


it is that gold has been found in solution in sea-water, and in native 
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crystals in the pores of lava which has been ejected within historic 
times. 

Vein-mining entails greater expense than gravel-mining, because 
the underground workings are more extensive and more difficult ; 
and when the vein stuff has been mined, the hidden gold can only 
be got out by the aid of costly machinery, designed to execute in a 
few hours that which, if left to natural agencies, would occupy many 
years. ‘Thus a percentage of gold that would be remunerative in a 
placer would not pay in a vein ; but veins are more enduring, and 
now afford the chief supplies of the precious metal. 

When all the circumstances are favourable, gold-mining and 
milling are sufficiently simple operations, but a vast number of 
enemies arise to trouble the mill man. Two of the worst are known 
as “float gold” and “floured mercury;” and so many shareholders 
have been robbed of their dividends by these obstructive agents that 
they will probably be glad to know something of their birth and 
history. It must be told, then, that sometimes the gold occurs in 
particles so infinitesimally minute that they will actually float on run- 
hing water, and thus get carried away with the refuse, despite all 
contrivances devised to arrest them. In the case of vein-gold, this 
evil is often increased by the hammering action of the stamps, which 
flattens the grains and augments their buoyancy. By the stamping 
process also the surfaces of the grains get covered with a silicious 
coat, due to impalpable quartz powder which is hammered into the 
yielding metal. This skin prevents proper contact between the gold 
and the mercury, hence such grains escape amalgamation ; even 
gold which has been simply hammered shows, for some inscrutable 
teason, a very reduced affinity for mercury. Much gold is naturally 
coated with oxide of iron, or contaminated with a talcose mineral, or 
with shale oil, or with steatitic matter, all which are more or less 
inimical. Even dirty water used in the mill will cause an objection- 
able sliminess which must be guarded against. . Then no ore is quite 
free from sulphurets (compounds of sulphur with the base metals— 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, antimony), which rapidly destroy the activity 
of the mercury by dulling its surface and causing it to break up into 
tiny particles, known as “flouring” or “sickening.” Frequently 
these sulphurets form a considerable portion of the product and 
contain much of the gold, whose extraction from them is no longer a 
mere mechanical process, but involves roasting, treating with 
chemical solutions, and other intricate and delicate operations known 
to metallurgists, Many a mine really depends for its success upon 
the adoption of the most suitable method for dealing with the sul- 
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phurets, and that method is not always discovered in time to save 
the company from liquidation. 

Sufficient has been said to show that modern gold-mining is 4 
highly scientific industry, demanding capital and skill. A rich ore ig 
by no means synonymous with large profits. The presence of goldisa 
necessary element of success ; but equally essential elements are the 
tractable character of the ore, the situation of the mine, the supply of 
water and fuel, and the labour question. ‘The problem is a commer- 
cial one : how much gold can be got from a ton of ore, and at what cost ? 
To illustrate this by one example. Many mines assaying over 1 ounce 
(20 pennyweights) of gold per ton have failed to pay. On the other 
hand, a well-known Australian mine since 1857 has raised over a 
million tons of quartz, the bulk of which averaged only 6} dwt. per 
ton, and some less than 4 dwt.; yet it has yielded gold to a value 
approaching two million pounds sterling, and has repaid the original 
capital many times over in dividends. 

One of the great charms of gold-mining as an investment is that 
the market value of the product is constant ; there are no fluctuations 
in the price of gold as there are in those of other metals; hence a 
soundly-established undertaking can never fail through depressed 
markets. Only get your gold, and it will sell itself. 


C. G. WARNFORD LOCK. 
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WHAT GREAT EVENTS——! 


HAT great events may spring from petty causes is an axiom 
which has met with general acceptance ; and though it is 
certain that in the political and moral as in the material worlds no 
great revolution or reform is the efflux of any single or sudden cause, 
but results from the slow and patient operation of convergent influ- 
ences which have been at work, perhaps for generations ; yet it may, 
I think, be conceded that the primary cause, if we could trace it, 
would always seem trivial enough compared with the volume of its con- 
sequences. The broad flood of the Thames is fed by many tributary 
streams ; but it flows originally from a little spring in a Gloucestershire 
meadow. We no longer believe that “Gospel light first shone from 
Bullen’s eyés,” for we know that the seeds of the Reformation had 
been germinating for centuries; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
Henry VIII.’s passion for that frail beauty was a direct and an active 
agent in its inception in England. The Mutiny in India, which 
menaced the security of the empire established by so much courage 
and sagacity, was induced, no doubt, by grave errors of government 
and by violent interference with native rights and prejudices; but 
the unlucky cartridge, lubricated with hog’s lard, acted as the spark 
that ignited the smouldering embers. The image I have used is, I 
own, a trite one, but it is at least appropriate; for the relation of the 
obvious cause—the cause which every eye detects, apart from those 
more subtle causes perceived only by the philosophical historian—to 
a great historical event, is exactly the relation of the spark to the fire. 
If there be no fuel prepared for ignition, the spark cannot ignite it, 
and the fuel cannot kindle into a flame until it is lighted by the spark. 
I propose in the following pages to collect from various sources 
some notes upon great and remarkable events produced, to all appear- 
ance, by petty causes. To spare the reader’s feelings I shall not go 
back to the Trojan War, which, if Homer may be credited, had its 
origin in the weak passion of a profligate young prince for a married 
lady of unquestionable beauty, but very questionable morals. I shall 
mercifully confine myself to modern history. 
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The erudite reader is, of course, acquainted with Tassoni’s 
‘Secchia Rapita” (or Rape of the Bucket)—one of the earliest and 
best specimens of the mock-heroic—to which Boileau was indebted 
for the hint of his poem of “ Le Lutrin,” and Pope, perhaps, for that 
of his “ Rape of the Lock.” Its story is that of a small war, which the 
Bolognese waged for the recovery of the bucket of a well, which the 
Modenese had carried off. The poet diversifies his subject by 
amusing parodies of the great poems of Tasso and Ariosto, and he 
also satirises the affectations of Marino, who had so unfortunate an 
influence upon our later Euphuists. The event of the captured 
bucket belongs to 1007, when some soldiers of Modena stole the 
bucket attached to the public well of Bologna. Pecuniarily, this 
was an affair of a few shillings ; but it served as the pretext for a pro- 
longed and bloody contention, in the later stage of which Enzio 
King of Sardinia, who had been sent by his father, the Emperor 
Frederick II., to the assistance of Modena, fell into the hands of the 
Bolognese. The Emperor offered for his son’s ransom a chain of 
gold long enough to go round the whole city of Bologna—’tis not 
every father who would value his son at so high a rate !—but the 
Bolognese were inflexible, and kept their royal prisoner in durance 
vile until his death some 22 years afterwards. His tomb was to be 
seen in the Dominican Church at Bologna down to the time of the 
French Revolution ; and in the cathedral tower at Modena was shown 
the fateful bucket, enclosed in an iron cage. 

In 1293 a couple of sailors on the quay at Bayonne, one an 
Englishman and the other a Norman, fell to quarrelling, and, stabbed 
by the Englishman’s knife, the Norman sailor fell dead. ‘Thereupon 
the mariners of Normandy made petition to the English governor 
of Guienne that justice might be done on the murderer, and when 
no answer was made to their request, resolved to take the law into 
their own hands. 

Shortly afterwards they fell in with an English ship, which they 
boarded, and by dint of superior numbers captured—hanging up to 
the yard-arm some of the crew, together with dogs, as an insult, and 
sending the others back to England to inform their countrymen 
that this was done to avenge the murdered Norman. In those 
remote times the English temper was quickly aflame. Dark deeds 
were done on board any French ship the English seamen could get 
hold of, more particularly off the shores of the Aunis and the 
Saintonge. Then the French took to reprisals, and a covert but 
desperate warfare prevailed for some months before either Edward I. 
or Philippe le Bel was apprised of it, or, at all events, thought fit to 
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interfere. But a contest on a larger scale soon converted this 
nautical feud into an affair of high policy, and embroiled the 
sovereigns of France and England. 

A fleet of 200 Norman trading-ships, bound for the havens of the 
South to take on board their cargoes of wine, captured on the voyage 
a considerable number of English vessels, massacring their crews, 
and amassing an immense booty. When the news reached England, 
a fleet of 60 sail was rapidly equipped, and despatched to inter- 
cept the Normans on their return, A sanguinary battle ensued, in 
which, after fierce fighting, the Normans were completely defeated, 
most of their ships being burnt or sunk, and the rest carried home 
as trophies. 

Next an English fleet made a descent with sword and fire on 
the coast of the Aunis. Rochelle was insulted, its territory invaded 
and laid waste. Numerous people in town and country were killed. 
The inhabitants flew to arms to repulse the attack of the enemy. 

The two kings were now compelled to interpose. Philip sum- 
moned his vassal to arrest those of his mariners who were notorious 
for their animosity against the Normans, and detain them in the 
prisons of Périgueux until they could be put on their trial. Edward 
ignored his Suzerain’s demand, but sent the Bishop of London as 
ambassador to the French monarch, for the purpose of gaining time. 
Hostilities, meanwhile, continued ; each side plundered and destroyed 
the other’s vessels; and, while the English and the Gascons swept 
clear the seas in the vicinity of their coasts, Edward hastened to 
fortify Bordeaux, lest the French king should make an attack on 
Guienne. 

It was then Philip’s turn to negotiate, and he too chose episcopal 
ambassadors—the Bishops of Beauvais and Noyon. They invited 
Edward, as a vassal of the crown of France, to present himself before 
the court of peers of Paris. Edward was in no mind to fill so 
humiliating a position ; but he sent his brother, Edmund of Lancas- 
ter, to visit King Philip, recommending him carefully to avoid, in 
his conference with the king, aught which might provoke a rupture. 
In real or simulated wrath Philip would listen to no further evasions, 
and Edmund was preparing to return to England, when he was de- 
tained by Marie of Brabant and Jeanne of Navarre, the mother and 
the wife of Philip—how often in medizval times woman appeared as 
the peace-maker !—who assured him that the king desired nothing 
more than some public satisfaction which might redeem the honour 
of his insulted crown. They proposed, therefore, that Edward 
should pretend to cede to Philip the towns of Saintes, Talmont, 
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Puymirol, and Montflanquin, by a fictitious contract which should 
immediately be revoked. 

Edmund transmitted the proposal to his brother the king, who 
was then absorbed in his great project of the conquest of Scotland, 
and, therefore, by no means disinclined to get rid of the French 
difficulty by a shadowy compact which would bind him to nothing. 
In an overplus of confidence, he was not content with subscribing 
simply the required conditions, but declared that he would also give 
up to Philip the Duchy of Guienne and its capital. 

To carry out the arrangement, the Earl of Lancaster ordered the 
English governors in Guienne and Saintonge to give up all their 
places in those two provinces to Ravul de Clermont, Constable of 
France, but Philip no sooner found himself in possession of them 
than he again cited Edward before his peers, and condemned him, 
in default, to lose his fiefs as guilty of felony. Accordingly, all 
Guienne and the Saintonge were confiscated for the benefit of the 
Crown of France. And in this way was brought about the great war 
between England and France, which, with occasional intervals of 
peace, extended over upwards of a hundred years. 

One day in 1473, a day of public merry-making, some of the 
younger citizens of Sens, with their sons and daughters, were enjoying 
a game of tacque-main, or touch-hands, in the cool bright evening. 
An apothecary, named Eudes Bouquet, chanced to pass just as an 
athletic young man, Gabriel or Garnier Croullant, was the victim : his 
head wrapped in a cloth, and his big hand open behind his back, he 
listened to every movement around him; but everybody was afraid to 
touch him. The apothecary maliciously stole forward with noiseless 
steps, raised his hand, and lightly touched that of the young artisan. 
Croullant immediately tore away the cloth, espied the apothecary 
retreating, and the young girls following him with smiling eyes : “It 
was Master Bouquet,” he cried. “Good! good!” shouted every 
voice: Eudes Bouquet was fetched back, and required to obey the 
rules of the game. But the worthy apothecary refused to assume the 
indispensable posture, and shrank from joining in the pastime of 
artisans. He darted through the group like an arrow, and, out- 
stripping his pursuers by the speed of his flight, reached the house of 
his brother-in-law, Jean le Goux. Quick as thought, he shut to the 
door, scaled the staircase, and hid himself in a remote chamber on 
the first story. Croullant and some of his friends, however, who 
had followed up the scent, broke into the house, clambered up the 
stairs, knocked at the door, and, irritated by Bouquet’s refusal 
to open it, shook it so violently that the lock gave way, and, ina 
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moment, the pale and trembling apothecary was a prisoner. They 
were carrying him off by force, when the master of the house, Jean 
le Goux, aroused by the sound of footsteps and the clamour of 
voices, issued from a room on the ground floor, and demanded 
the meaning of the tumult. When explanation was offered, he took 
the part of his brother-in-law, and ordered the intruders to retire 
immediately. 

This Jean le Goux was a man of about 50, the son of a Sens 
cordwainer or carrier, who, partly through cleverness and partly 
through useful work, had risen to the post of notary and secretary to 
Louis XI. Whether he had abused his influence, and forgotten, 
perhaps, his origin, I know not; but the chronicles make it clear 
that he was exceedingly unpopular. His imperious tone and haughty 
mien increased, instead of appeasing, the excitement of the young 
men. A body of the females of the district, who had asseinbled in 
front of the house, encouraged them to persist, and they bore off 
Bouquet in triumph. 

Le Goux, offended in every inch of his dignity, hurried before 
the magistrates, told his tale, and made his request. By their order 
the sergeants of the town proceeded to the scene of the public 
games, arrested Croullant and two or three of his fellows, and 
marched them off to the Saint Remy prisons, the nearest, but not 
the most secure. The news of these arrests spread like wild-fire 
through the town, and like wild-fire kindled a blaze of indignation. 
Soon every street which converged upon the mansion of Le Goux 
was filled with crowds, who grew more and more animated as one 
man encouraged or stimulated another. The swell of voices— 
imprecatory, objurgatory, defiant, minatory—kindled the hot blood 
in every vein ; and while the women raised their sharp trebles above 
the din, appealing to husband or father, son or brother or lover, the 
men swiftly armed themselves with staves and clubs, with pikes and 
hammers, forced the prison gates, and, having released Croullant and 
his comrades, paraded them through the streets with wild shouts of 
victory. On reaching the house of Le Goux, they halted, and, amid 
the applause of the multitude, raised a satirical song, which was 
probably not very refined : popular satire never is. 

The magistrates ordered the ringleaders in this riotous pro- 
ceeding to appear before them, and, addressing them in tones of mode- 
ration, pointed out the necessity that law and order should be main- 
tained in the general interest, and invited them promptly to repair 
the insult they had offered to authority by persuading Croullant and 
his comrades to return voluntarily to prison. This prudent advice 
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was rejected ; they feasted Croullant until far into the night, but, by 
degrees, the town resumed its usual tranquillity. 

Not such was the case with the restless brain and malignant 
temper of Le Goux. The next morning found him more excited 
and vehement than before; he considered himself monstrously 
insulted by the coolness with which the magistrates had treated his 
statement of wrongs, and therefore appealed to others, his friends 
and familiars, whom he could manceuvre like puppets, laid his case 
before them, and spoke bitterly of the way in which he had been 
denied justice. They professed to investigate the whole affair, and 
then drew up a report, which Le Goux immediately dispatched to 
Louis XI., with letters in which he represented that Sens had 
thrown off the royal authority. The king, in a burst of rage, 
dispatched a force under Pierre de Bourbon, Lord of Beaujeu, 
with orders to raze to the ground the rebellious city and put its in- 
habitants to the sword. Happily, Pierre de Bourbon was a man of 
just and benevolent temper, who having been secretly apprised of 
the true aspect of affairs, and the part played by Ie Goux, was desirous 
of saving Sens from the cruel fate imposed upon it. Obeying the royal 
command, he advanced towards it with his troops on the 24th of 
April. 

Great was the terror of the unfortunate people of Sens. Magis- 
trates, priests, and principal citizens issued forth in procession, and 
sought to propitiate the king’s general by placing in his hands the 
keys of their town, and humbly soliciting his impartial consideration 
of the war between them and Le Goux. He took the keys and pro- 
mised that he would do strict justice. This promise he fulfilled in 
the spirit and to the letter. Forbidding his soldiers to attempt any 
act of plunder or outrage, on penalty of instant death, he fixed a day 
on which the inhabitants and Le Goux were to appear before him. 
But when the latter perceived that the prince intended to act with 
impartiality, and had decided that he and Bouquet, his brother- 
in-law, were the real offenders, he fled away by night, and his place 
knew him no more. The time and manner of his death, however, 
are uncertain. ‘Though some authorities say that, like Seneca, he 
opened a vein, while in his bath, and bled to death, others assert 
that, eventually, he reconciled himself with his fellow-townsmen, and 
increased in wealth and honours ; and this, from what one knows of 
the way of the world,seems a much more probable end for so cunning 
a fellow as Maistre Jean le Goux. 

All this bother came out of a street game—such great events 
from petty causes spring ! Turn to Genoese history and we shall find 
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a much more striking illustration. Strange to say, the moving spirit 
here, too, was an apothecary. 

The time is the close of the 18th century, when the principles 
of the French Revolution were taking hold of the minds of men. 
Some Genoese citizens in this period of excitement were accustomed 
to meet at the shop of an apothecary named Morando, to read the 
news and discuss them. Their meetings came to be so much a 
matter‘of course that at length they dubbed themselves the Club 
Morando. As they were few in numbers the Genoese Government 
did not interfere, wisely concluding that persecution might probably 
give the club an importance it would not otherwise acquire. 

Meanwhile, the French legions, under Napoleon Bonaparte, 
suddenly swooped down upon Piedmont and Lombardy. We know 
what followed. How that Piedmont and Naples hastened to make 
peace on the young conqueror’s own terms ; how he overran the 
plains of Lombardy; how he crushed the Austrian armies on every 
battle-field ; how Mantua surrendered its impregnable place of arms ; 
how Rome trembled at his power ;. how he dictated the preliminaries 
of peace with the Emperor under the walls of Vienna. While these 
events were in progress, 1 swarm of inflammatory writings propagated 
revolutionary principles and attacked the tyrannical forms of the 
medizeval governments. Every day the Club Morando increased in 
numbers. The administration, perplexed by the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the situation, was afraid to adopt any repressive measures 
lest it should kindle a fire which it would not be easy to extinguish. 
It confined itself, therefore, to an attitude of suspicion and secret 
supervision. Such was the state of affairs on the 17th of May, 1797. 

For some days the young Genoese patricians had been in the 
habit of meeting every afternoon on the Plaza dell’ Acqua Sola, 
situated near the ramparts, but outside the town, where they played 
at “prisoner’s base.” They had announced a special display for 
the 17th, at which several French guests were to be present. Among 
the players the most distinguished was the young Prince of Santa 
Croce, who had been expelled from Rome for his indiscreet advocacy 
of the new gospel of liberty. 

A rumour soon spread in Genoa that, under pretence of 
playing at prisoner’s base, these impetuous young men intended to 
represent a contest between the monarchical party and the repub- 
lican, the result of which was to be the triumph of the former, and 
the crowning of its chief. Absurd and improbable as such a project 
necessarily was, some hot-headed persons actually believed in it. A 
crowd of young people consequently assembled, armed with swords, 
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pistols, and hunting guns, and proceeded to the Acqua Sola with the 
intention of preventing the game, and took possession of the ground 
where it was usually played. The players arrived, and, though: they 
saw the place was occupied, resolved to establish their position. On 
one side they stretched a blue ribbon, on the other a red, and 
planted along the course flags of the same colours. Their antagonists 
then attacked ‘them, drove them off, and seized their flags and 
ribbons. The players, who were far inferior in number, took to 
flight, hotly pursued. At the gates of Acqua Sola the guard en- 
deavoured to arrest the course of the pursuers, and a mé/ée ensued in 
which a soldier was mortally wounded. Two of them,’ however, were 
captured and committed to prison ; and their comrades, to avoid the 
same fate, thought it advisable to quit the city, which was thrown 
into a state of great excitement by this remarkable event. 

A day or two afterwards, a mob assembled before the hotel of 
the French ambassador. News of the peace concluded between 
France and Austria had arrived, andthe building was gorgeously 
illuminated. The minister, on making his appearance, was greeted 
with cries of “ Long live the French Republic!” The eager crowd 
surrounded him, followed him into his house, thronged the vestibule 
and the stairs, and solicited him to use his influence with the 
government to secure the release of the two persons arrested on the 
17th. He promised, and the crowd then retired, but only to march 
tumultuously upon the palace, and thence to the theatre. The 
theatre was immediately closed, and a detachment of soldiers 
entrusted with its defence ; but after breaking the windows in and a 
few Sedan chairs the mob withdrew, and quiet was restored. 

This was the prelude, however, to much more violent scenes. 
About eight o’clock in the morning, on the 22nd, the Corps of 
Cadetti, on their way to Ponte Reale, where they were to be on guard, 
began to play the revolutionary air, (a tva/ attracting scores of 
curious and excited people, whose numbers increased all along the 
road. The music was soon accompanied by voices; the popular 
enthusiasm waxed more and more strenuous; shouts arose of 
“Long live Liberty! Liberty for ever !” and then the significant cry of 
“To arms!” A multitude, chiefly of young men of all classes, very 
badly armed, took possession of the principal gates, such as the 
Ponte Reale, the Porta San Tommaso, and the Acqua Sola, and also 
of the moles and the seaward batteries, the regular troops, infantry 
and artillery, allowing themselves-to be disarmed without resistance. 
Several officers and many of the soldiers joined the insurgents, one 
body of whom repaired to the Darsena, set the galley-slaves at liberty, 
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armed them, and made them fall into their ranks. Fortunately, 
very few of these criminals happened just then to be at Genoa. 

At about eleven o’clock in the morning, two hundred revolutionists, 
with the Abbé Cuneo and the Bernardine Monk Ricolfi at their head, 
proceeded to the French embassy. The two chiefs had an interview 
with the minister, whom they requested to accompany them to the 
palace, to support the demands their countrymen had instructed 
them to make. They bade him observe that the government were 
arming a very large number of men for their defence, and, among 
others, the charcoal vendors and porters, who were devoted to them ; 
that bloodshed would certainly take place; and that the French 
minister alone could prevent the misfortunes with which Genoa was 
threatened. The ambassador replied that in his position it was 
impossible for him to comply with their requests ; but that if his 
intervention with the Genoese government would be productive of 
any good effect, he would willingly transmit their proposals, and 
would write to the Senate immediately. Just at this time arrived a 
representative of the government, to invite, in the name of the 
Senate, his attendance at the palace, and to solicit his good offices 
in restoring order in the city. The ambassador complied, and was 
eagerly pressed by the government to take the responsibility of 
addressing the people. 

The insurgents, meantime, had betaken themselves to the house 
of the apothecary Morando, who, sixty .years old, and ill in bed, was 
ignorant of the events of this eventful day. They made him get up 
and dress, and go with them to the Loggia dei Banchi, where the 
principal body of “ patriots” had assembled. There they were joined 
by the French ambassador, accompanied by some of the nobles, 
who proposed that the insurgents should appoint four delegates to 
confer with four members of the government on the measures to be 
taken to satisfy the people. T.1e delegates chosen were the Abbé 
Cuneo, the apothecary Morando, the physician Figari, and the 
physician Vacarezza. So much medical skill ought to have been 
able to cure all the diseases of the body politic ; but the revolution- 
ists would not trust them to the tender mercies of the government 
until the latter placed six politicians in their hands as hostages ; then 
they agreed to a suspension of arms, and to wait the result of the 
deliberations of the Senate. 

In the city, however, events of a grave character had occurred. 
The carbonari and porters, some five to six thousand in number, 
had spread in all directions, had come to blows with the patriots, 
and got the best of it. The apothecary Morando, one of the popular 
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delegates, was left alone and unprotected under the Loggia dei 
Banchi. There he was joined by some of the insurgent chiefs, and al. 
hastened to the French embassy to shelter themselves from the fury 
of the carbonari, who were distributed in detachments of fifteen to 
twenty in every street, and marched to and fro with enthusiastic cries of 
“ Long live Maria, Long live our Prince, Death to the French!” At 
the outset of the insurrection some of the revolutionists had assumed 
as a badge the tricolour cockade—an unfortunate distinction which 
proved fatal to the French. Everybody, Frenchmen or Genoese, 
who was found wearing this cockade, was immediately seized, 
stripped, beaten, and dragged by the hair. Two French artillery 
officers, as they left the embassy, were fired at thrice, but fortunately 
escaped without injury. The royalist mob arrested them, however, 
tore off their uniform and epaulettes, and carried them off to prison. 
Surrounding the embassy, they coolly levelled their muskets at every 
person who appeared at the windows. They had already set on fire 
the French consul’s house, and, as the disorder increased, all the 
houses belonging to French tenants were threatened with fire and 
pillage. When the ambassador prepared to leave the palace with two 
patricians to announce to the people the decree of the Senate, his 
passage was resisted by the rabble who had crowded into the palace 
court. He was surrounded, maltreated, and separated from the 
patrician representatives. The sounds of musketry and artillery 
rang through the air ; an unarmed Frenchman was set upon and 
killed, others were stopped and badly used and imprisoned. The 
ambassador obtained their release, and accompanied them to the 
presence of the Doge, of whom he demanded that he should be 
attended to his hotel by a sufficient escort, as well as by a couple of 
senators and six patricians. The escort was immediately granted. 

On returning to his hotel, the ambassador found there the 
fugitive insurgents. He read them the decree passed by the Senate, 
and, numerous copies having been made, the patriots were invited by 
the government and the senators to disseminate them among their 
comrades and supporters. 

The tumult continued to increase, volleys of cannon and musketry 
became more frequent, the carbonari increased in numbers round 
the French embassy. The minister again communicated his appre- 
hensions to the government, and demanded that they should 
guarantee his safe departure from Genoa, throwing upon its members 
the personal responsibility of whatever might occur. 

The government replied that they had no control over the 
multitude who had armed for their defence, that they could not 
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protect the departure of the minister now that their troops had ceased 
to hold the forts of San Tommaso, but that they would send a 
detachment to protect the ambassadorial residence. In the evening 
anarchy reigned triumphant, and the government intimated to the 
minister their desire to send two senators to confer with him on the 
means of restoring order, but added that they could not ensure their 
safety ; that the fury of the carbonari was beyond all control ; that 
they could neither appease them nor re-establish their own authority 
until they got possession of the gate of San Tommaso ; and that the 
minister was invited to employ in this direction his best exertions. 
The latter replied that he was a stranger to all that had passed, that 
the government knew very well he had no power or influence for the 
purpose they spoke of, and that it was for the government alone to 
devise and carry out such measures as the circumstances required. 

The tumult lasted until one in the morning ; thereafter tran- 
quillity prevailed until daybreak, when the cannonading and musketry 
recommenced, and on both sides several persons were killed and 
wounded. The government faction, however, remained in posses- 
sion of all the gates. 

At length the authorities woke up to a sense of their duty ; and 
after much blood had been shed, and many houses plundered and burnt, 
adopted vigorous repressive measures. The streets were patrolled by 
troops of the line and bodies of respectable citizens, the galley- 
slaves were re-arrested and re-placed in chains, and the carbonari 
were compelled to desist from their outrages. But it was too late. 
The loss of life and property on the part of the French residents in 
Genoa supplied the French Republic with a pretext for interfering; 
with the result that the city was deprived of its independence—a 
result which, in those days of French aggression, might not long 
have been delayed, but was unquestionably precipitated by an 
unlucky game at “ prisoner’s base.” 

We see, then, that the pettiest cause may lead to the gravest 
political events ; that a trivial circumstance may deprive an ancient 
state of its liberties ; in like manner, a serious catastrophe may, by 
as trivial a circumstance, be happily prevented. The reader may, 
perhaps, be familiar with the curious misadventure which baffled 
Queen Mary Tudor’s project for massacring the Irish Protestants, 
and nullified the orders which she had issued for this purpose. 

A Dr. Cole was selected to carry these important despatches. 
He arrived at Chester, and was duly visited by the mayor. Overa 
bottle of wine the two grew talkative, and Cole, drawing from his 
valise a roll of leather, exclaimed, ‘“‘There is a commission for 
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chastising the heretics of Ireland!” It happened that the mayor 
had a brother in Dublin who was of the reformed faith, and he had 
the address, when the doctor was in his cups, to open unperceived 
the roll of leather, extract the commission, and substitute for it a 
pack of cards, with the ace of clubs uppermost. Dr. Cole, suspect- 
ing nothing, replaced his leather roll in his valise, and, embarking on 
board ship next day, arrived in Dublin on the 7th of October, 1558, 
He hastened to the Castle, where the Irish Viceroy, Lord Fitzwalter, 
was sitting in council. After some discussion relative to his commis- 
sion, he handed the roll to Lord Fitzwalter, whose secretary opened 
it. Imagine the surprise of those grave statesmen when nothing was 
found in it but a pack of cards with the ace of clubs uppermost ! 
The doctor asserted that he had received the royal commission, but 
owned that he could not account for its disappearance. ‘Go back 
and procure another,” said the viceroy ; “ meanwhile, we will shuffle 
the cards.” On the doctor’s return to London, a second commission 
was quickly prepared, but Queen Mary died before he could set sail, 
and the Irish Protestants were saved. 

There is a tradition that a mere accident prevented Oliver Crom- 
well’s departure for America, and by so doing changed, it is probable, © 
the whose course of English history. Weary of the persecutions 
inflicted upon the Puritans, Cromwell, Hampden, Haselrig, and 
others, had resolved to seek liberty of conscience across the seas, 
On the rst of May, 1637, their ships lay at anchor waiting for them to 
goon board. The king, however, refused to permit them to set sail, 
and the intended emigrants remained in England, to fight the battle 
of civil and religious freedom, and condemn King Charles to a 
traitor’s death. 

The conspiracy of Cellamare was discovered in a remarkable 
manner. 

The Abbé Porto-Carrero, nephew of the cardinal of the same 
name, was about to depart for Spain with the son of the ambassador, 
carrying with him despatches which contained all the secret details 
of the conspiracy for the information of Alberoni, the Spanish prime 
minister. The secretaries of the embassy were kept hard at work in 
preparing them ; and one of the secretaries, who was enamoured of 
a daughter of La Fillon, was soundly rated by her one night for 
keeping such late hours. He excused himself on the ground of the 
importance of the despatches, and the necessity he was under of com- 
pleting them with all possible speed, as two couriers were impatient 
forthem. Hearing these ominous phrases—“ important despatches,” 
“ impatient couriers ”—La Fillon took the alarm, and as she had access - 
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at all times to the cabinet of Cardinal Dubois, she hastened thither 
immediately. The Regent was at the opera, and no one durst 
disturb him to obtain his orders, but Dubois knew that he might act 
for his master, and, on his own responsibility, despatched special 
messengers to pursue and arrest the two travellers. They were 
overtaken at Poitiers ; their despatches were seized and immediately 
sent back to Paris. These despatches revealed the whole plan of 
the conspiracy, and contained the names of the conspirators and 
their correspondence. The Regent knew nothing of the danger he 
had escaped until the following morning, by which time all the 
Spanish ambassador’s papers were in the hands of Dubois, and 
Cellamare was under arrest. 

The moral of this story would seem to be that officials engaged 
on important work should not live with ladies of doubtful character, 
nor gossip with them about matters of business. 

It is true, however, that, according to some authorities, the plot 
was discovered in a different manner, which is thus described by M. 
Charles Nisard: The two travellers were accompanied by a bank- 
rupt banker, whose flight they hoped to procure with the help of a 
disguise ; but his creditors hunted him down, and, having found the 
scent, tracked the party to Poitiers. It was in entire ignorance of their 
importance that they sent back to the cabinet minister the papers 
they found in the possession of the fugitives, including the despatches 
which disclosed the conspiracy in all its ramifications. 

It may be added that Alberoni’s career as a minister was termi- 
nated by a curious bit of carelessness. A certain Sieur de Furette, 
having been obliged to leave France, had entered the Spanish 
service, and risen into favour with the cardinal. One day a German 
officer asked the minister for some money. “If you have ten 
pistoles in your pocket,” said Alberoni, turning to Furette, who was 
close at hand, “lend them to me, and I will repay you.” To hear 
was to obey. A few days afterwards, when Furette was again in 
attendance, his eminence handed him the ten pistoles wrapped in a 
piece of paper. Great was the Frenchman's astonishment, on opening 
out the paper which contained the money, to find it was a letter 
from the ween sharply censuring the cardinal for certain amorous 
expressions he had ventured to address to her. 

After some hesitation as to what he ought to do with so com- 
promising a document, Furette, who, as a man of the world, could 
not but see in it the promise of good things for himself in the future, 
resolved to preserve it, and for greater safety hid it in the lining of 
his hat. 
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A time came when Furette, having refused to serve against 
France, was arrested by the cardinal’s order, and shut up in a strong 
fortress. In his ragé he confided the compromising letter to the 
judge sent to interrogate him, having discovered that this judge bore 
the cardinal no good will. The judge took care to place it in the 
king’s own hands, with the result that, almost immediately, the 
cardinal was deprived of his high office and dismissed from court. 

Some mystery has always attended the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus at Lutzen, but historians, I think, are now pretty well 
agreed that it was not the work ofa traitor. A French writer, how- 
ever, is responsible for a recital of circumstances which, if true, 
would invalidate this conclusion. He gives as his authority a 
letter in the Swedish archives, dated January 29, 1725, written by 
one Andreas Goedging, provost of the chapter of Vexin, in Sweden, 
to Nicolas Havedson-Dahl, secretary of the archives of that kingdom. 
It runs as follows :— 


“When I was in Saxony in 1687, I discovered, by a fortunate 
chance, the circumstances attending the deplorable fate of the King 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

“That great prince had ridden forth to reconnoitre the enemy, 
with no other attendant than a valet. The dense fog which pre- 
vailed hindered him from seeing a body of the imperial troops, who 
fired upon him and wounded him, but not mortally. The valet, 
while assisting him to return to camp, finished his royal master by a 
pistol-shot, and carried off a pair of glasses which the prince, who 
was very short-sighted, made use of constantly. I bought these 
spectacles of the doyen of Namburg. At the time of my sojourn in 
Saxony, the king’s murderer was very old, and approaching his end. 
The remorse which so atrocious an action naturally occasioned him 
left him not a moment’s repose. He sent for the doyen, of whom I 
have just spoken, and confessed his crime. I learnt these details 
from the mouth of the doyen himself, of whom I bought the spectacles, 
which I have deposited in the Swedish archives.” 

I think we may safely conclude that the valet’s confession was a 
fiction. 

That most entertaining of gossips, the Duc de Saint-Simon, fur- 
nishes an explanation of the origin of the European war of 1683, 
which is curious in itself, and illustrative of the character both of 
Louis XIV. and his Minister Louvois. On the death of Colbert 
Louvois became minister of works. The king had grown tired of 
Le Petit Trianon, that toy in porcelain, constructed for Madame de 
Montespan. He was exceedingly fond of building, and, though 
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deficient in taste, had a good eye for exactness of proportion and 
symmetry of parts. It is probable that, with proper training, 4 Grand 
Monarque might have become a decent architect. 

The chateau had just risen above the ground, when Louis, one 
day, in the course of his examination of the progress made by the 
workmen, discovered a defect in one of the windows which had been 
completed on the ground floor. Louvois, who was naturally rough, 
and had been so spoiled that he could with difficulty bear any check 
from his master, disputed long and loud, maintaining that the window 
was all right. ‘The king turned his back upon him and proceeded to 
some other part of the building. 

That day he met the celebrated architect, Le Notre, distinguished 
for the splendour of his gardens, which he was just introducing into 
France. “Have you been to Trianon?” said the king. ‘“ No, sir,” 
was the reply. J.ouis then explained the defect he had noticed, and 
requested him to visit Trianon and see if it were not as he asserted. 
On the morrow, the same question and the same answer. On the 
third day, the same question and answer. Louis, perceiving that the 
architect was equally afraid to find him in the wrong or Louvois in 
the right, broke inte a royal fit of wrath ; he commanded him to 
repair on the following day to Trianon, adding that he would meet him 
there, and order Louvois to attend also. 

There was no longer any means of escape ; and on the fourth 
day the king saw them both at Trianon. The window was immedi- 
ately the subject of discussion. Louvois argued with his usual fluency. 
Le Notre said not a word. At length the king commanded him to 
take the proper measurements and announce the result. While he 
was thus engaged, Louvois, annoyed at the verification, grumbled 
loudly, and swore that the window was in every respect like to its 
fellow. “Is it not so?” he inquired of Le Nétre, when he had finished 
his measurements. Le Nétre began to stammer and hesitate. The 
king waxed angry, and ordered him to speak out plainly. Then Le 
Ndétre acknowledged that the king was right, and pointed out in what 
particulars the window fell off from the proper standard. Turning 
towards Louvois, Louis warmly expressed a hope that he would no 
longer persist in his obstinacy ; but for his criticism, he said, the 
chateau would have been built all crooked, and he would have been 
compelled to pull it down immediately it was finished—in a word, 
he rated him soundly. 

Louvois, indignant at this outburst, of which courtiers, workmen, 
and valets had been witnesses, returned to his own rooms in a fury. 
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He found there some of his most intimate friends, who were much 
alarmed to see him in such a condition. 

**Ttis all over,” said he ; “ I am out of favour with the king, or he 
would not have treated me in such a fashion about a paltry window. 
I have no resource but a war, which will turn him from his buildings 
and render me indispensable ; and, pard/eu, he shall have it! ” 

And, in effect, a few months afterwards, he kept his word ; and, 
unhappily, succeeded in involving Europe in a general conflagration, 
ruining the internal resources of France, without extending her 
dominion or her fame, and by the sufferings which he brought upon 
her people sowing the seeds of the revolution which destroyed the 
French monarchy—and all because he disputed with his king the 
exact measurement of a window ! 

The history of campaigns would afford numerous instances of 
battles in which a trivial incident has prevented a defeat and con- 
verted it into a victory, or nearly converted a victory into a defeat. 

On October 14, 1702, the battle of Frislingen was won by 
Marshal de Villars under the following circumstances: The cavalry 
were struggling in the plain, and the French infantry, having scaled 
the hills in their front, attacked the German regiments, strongly in- 
trenched on their wooded summits, with such desperate valour that 
they carried all before them. Villars afterwards was fond of relating 
how, in the moment of triumph, as he marched at the head of his 
victorious columns, a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ We are cut off!” Imme- 
diately his troops broke and fled. He gallopped after them, crying, 
* Allons, mes amis, la victoire est & nous ; vive le roi!” The soldiers 
replied, “ Vive le roi!” but in evident dejection, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty he succeeded in rallying the conquerors. Had 
a couple of the enemy’s regiments attacked in this moment of panic, 
the French would have been beaten. Such is the influence of chance 
on the final issue of great battles ! 

If the accident of a poltroon’s exclamation nearly cost Villars a 
decisive victory, to circumstances as frivolous and unforeseen he 
owed the yet more decisive and more brilliant victory of Denain. 

Prince Eugéne had laid siege to Landrecies. It is said that 
his lines were extended too far ; that his depdt at Marchiennes was 
too distant ; and that General Albemarle, who was posted at Denain 
between Marchiennes and the Prince’s camp, was not within reach of 
immediate succour, if attacked. It is added that Marchiennes was 
chosen as a depét simply because it was the temporary residence of 
a beautiful Italian, whose charms exercised over Eugéne a powerful 
influence. 
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Those who delight in attributing events to singular causes, says a 
French. authority, pretend that a curé and a councillor of Denain, 
while walking together towards their quarters, first conceived the idea 
that Denain and Marchiennes might easily be taken. The curé com- 
municated their plan to the intendant of the province, and he to 
the Marshal de Montesquiou, who commanded under Villars. The 
general-in-chief approved of it heartily, and executed it successfully, 
by throwing Prince Eugéne off the scent. 

A corps of dragoons was thrown forward in sight of the imperialist 
camp, as if intending an attack ; and while the dragoons afterwards 
fell back towards Guise, the Marshal advanced upon Denain with his 
army in five columns. He forced the intrenchments of Albemarle, 
which were defended by seventeen battalions ; every man was made 
prisoner or killed. Prince Eugéne hastily marched towards the scene 
of action with what troops he could collect, but arrived too late ; and 
in an attack which he ordered on the bridge of Denain, then in the 
hands of the French, suffered severely, so that he was compelled to 
return to his camp. 

The French carried, with great rapidity, all the posts towards 
Marchiennes, along the Scarpe ; and pressed the siege of Marchiennes 
with so much vivacity that at the end of three days it surrendered, 
with all the stores of food and military matériel which the Germans 
had collected for the campaign. The Prince’s army retired, weakened 
by the loss of fifty battalions, of which forty had been taken prisoners 
between the battle of Denain and the end of the campaign. These 
successful movements materially contributed to hasten the conclusion 
of the Peace of Utrecht, in April, 1713. 

I have been assured, writes the President Hénault, that Marl- 
borough, who was then at Aix-la-Chapelle, on receiving a letter from 
Prince Eugéne, enclosing a plan of his position, immediately de- 
spatched a courier to point out to him the hazard to which it exposed 
him ; but the courier arrived too late. vo /ate/ the fatal words 
which Time so frequently endorses on the records of human enter- 
prise. 

Grimm attributes the defeat of Admiral Byng before Minorca to 
a curious incident. He says that the Chevalier de Lorenzi, groping 
among the refuse which had collected during the English occupation 
of Minorca, discovered in a corner the signal-book of the British 
Fleet. After examining and making sure of his prize, he sent it to 
the Prince de Beauvau, who placed it in the hands of the Marshal de 
Richelieu. At first some suspicion was entertained, but, when the 
sea-fight began, it was soon apparent that the English followed their 
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signals exactly, and the French admiral was thus enabled to antici- 
pate all their manceuvres, and, in the end, to compel the unfortunate 
Byng to retire. If the signal-book had not been lost and found, 
Byng might never have been shot, pour encourager les autres ! 

The story goes that a word of doubtful meaning in the Treaty of 
Utrecht cost the French their colony of Canada ; while one of the 
boldest enterprises ever attempted for the purpose of recovering it 
failed through a contretemps which no one could have anticipated. 
In the “Souvenirs et Portraits” of the Duc de Lévis, we read :— 

After the death of the brave but unfortunate Montcalm, the 
duke, then only the Chevalier de Lévis, had assumed the command- 
in-chief of the French army in Canada. The capture of Quebec, 
the result of the victory won by the genius and consecrated by the 
death of Wolfe, had compelled him to fall back to Montreal, the 
chief town of Upper Canada, where he established his winter 
quarters. Having been informed, early in the following spring, 
that the British held Quebec with great carelessness, he resolved to 
attempt a surprise. He made his preparations with the greatest 
secrecy ; and, embarking his artillery in boats so soon as the ice 
broke up, ascended the river with a body of picked troops, and, 
without being discovered, arrived within a few leagues of Quebec. 
Then an iceberg, or floe, which was drifting with the current, 
struck against and capsized one of the boats with the artillery. All 
the crew were drowned, with the exception of a sergeant, who clung 
to the floating ice, and was carried by it, half dead with cold, under 
the walls of the fort. The sentinel, perceiving with astonishment 
that he was a Frenchman, gave the alarm, and his comrades, arriving 
on the scene, demanded of the castaway who he was, and whence 
he came. He could not reply. They placed him in a warm room ; 
he rallied his energies, and soon recovered enough strength to own 
that he belonged to the army of the Chevalier de Lévis, which the 
English supposed to be resting tranquilly in winter quarters, and yet 
was only a few leagues distant. Soon afterwards he expired. 

‘The governor sent out spies, reinforced his posts, and deter- 
mined his scheme of defence. The chevalier’s expedition was foiled 
of its object ; but fate had reserved for him additional troubles. His 
troops captured ten small trading ships ; unfortunately, they carried 
cargoes of rum and brandy, and to a soldier who has made a forced 
march of some days, it is useless to speak of moderation. The hogs- 
heads were driven in, and in less than an hour the little army was not 
only drunk, but dead drunk ; and must have been destroyed if the 
English had known of their condition. ‘The French general, in this 
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terrible position, armed his officers and made them patrol round 
the camp to prevent any communications being opened up ; at the 
same time he wrote to the governor of Quebec that, seeing that his 
attempt had been discovered, he would retire, but that he recom- 
mended to his mercy two hundred sick, whom he could not remove, 
and had left in the hospital outside the town. The governor, 
supposing the chevalier to be on his guard, offered no attack, and 
the French, having sobered down, retired without loss, owing to the 
prudence of the measures taken by their general. 

According to the same Monsieur de Lévis, the active part taken 
by France in the American War of Independence was due to the 
pressure applied to the minister Maurepas by Beaumarchais, who had 
engaged in a big speculative transaction with the Colonists. 

The king was disposed to wait before he declared war and 
despatched his forces. But this prudent resolution gave way before 
the influence which Maurepas exercised over his mind, and Beau- 
marchais over Maurepas. 

Beaumarchais had purchased for a song in Holland some 60,000 
muskets, and disposed of them at an enormous advance, but upon 
letters of credit, to the American agents in Paris. Now, if the 
Americans were defeated, he would lose both his guns and his 
money. inc ille lacryme!/ But the witty creator of “ Figaro” 
Was a great favourite with M. de Maurepas, and for his own personal 

_ benefit contrived to persuade him to assist the American colonists, 
and declare war against England. 

In the singular pamphlet, long ascribed to Mirabeau, “ L’Espion 
Dévalisé,” occurs an amusing yet significant anecdote, which, as it 
is adopted by the “ Biographie Universelle,” may, I suppose, be 
accepted as authentic. 

When Louis XV. was king of France, and the astute and 
unscrupulous Duc de Choiseul his minister, there was much talk 
about colonising that part of Guiana which lies on the river Kooroo. 
A couple of adventurers, Baudet and Chauvalon, and a simple- 
minded Utopian theorist, the Chevalier de Turgot, were the moving 
spirits of the enterprise. The minister, influenced by Baudet, 
willingly adopted the scheme ; but there were difficulties in the way 
of obtaining the royal sanction, and the nomination of the chevalier 
as governor of the projected colony. 

No one at court knew the chevalier, who had never been 
accustomed to mix in Parisian society; but his name had been 
borne by some admirable officials, and preserved a well-merited 
reputation. 
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When the minister first saw the chevalier, he felt embarrassed 
by the general ignorance respecting him, and blurted out, “ Is it long 
since you were in this part ofthe country?” “I cannot remember,” 
said the chevalier, meekly. “ Does the king know you by sight or 
by name?” “TI cannot say.” 

“ Well, the first thing to be done is to bring you under the king’s 
notice, for I must tell you that his Majesty does not like anyone to 
be proposed to him for office of whom he has not heard previously. 
It is not that he has any particular wish to refuse, but it wounds his 
amour-propre. However, all kings are alike; they don’t want the 
trouble of anything, and yet wish to have the air of knowing every- 
thing. When a piece of news is carried to the King of Spain, he 
immediately says, often before the informant has opened his mouth, 
‘I know it.’” 

** What am I to do then?” inquired the chevalier. “You? By 
faith, am ina mess! The deuce take it! Don’t you know a single 
soul at Marly or Saint-Germain?” “ Ah, yes, at Saint-Germain. I 
know the Duc d’Ayen’s head gardener there.” “ Peste! why did you 
not say so before?” “And at Trianon I know Richard.” “No, 
no, Saint-Germain is the thing! Now, I can manage your business ; 
adieu !” 

Three weeks passed, and the chevalier heard nothing. He 
thought all his hopes were blasted, when the Duc de Choiseul sent 
him a message that he must come at once to Versailles to be 
presented. “I thought, Monsieur le Duc, that you had forgotten 
me.” “No; but it took me some time to bring the affair round.” 
* And how did you manage it?” “Oh, I spoke of you to the Duc 
d’Ayen. He told me that he did not know you. Then I spoke of 
his gardener, his gardens, his plants, finally of Cayenne, of your 
hopes and my views, and the Duc d’Ayen understood me.” “And 
what has fe done?” “I don’t know; but the day before yesterday 
he told me that I could propose your name to the king. And 
yesterday I chatted with his Majesty by the fire after he had risen. 
He assured me that he knew you very well; that you had genius, 
new ideas, conceptions. . . . Oh! you will be very well received ; 
but let us make haste.” 

The chevalier follows the duke, and they enter the royal cabinet. 
After prayers the king goes round the circle of courtiers. ‘ Ah,” he 
says to the duke, “I see the Chevalier de ‘Turgot, a man of intellect, 
of ideas——” “Sire, this is the commandant of Cayenne.” The 
king smiles, passes on, and the minister follows his master. The 
chevalier retires radiant, but feels bound to offer his thanks to the 
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Duc d’Ayen. “I was not aware, Monsieur le Duc, of all I owed 
you, but M. de Choiseul has told me how greatly I am indebted, and 
I am the more flattered, because, not having the honour to be known 
to you personally, I had the less reason to hope for your esteem.” 
“Oh, is it settled then?” “Yes, Monsieur le Duc.” ‘Have you 
just come from the presence?” “Yes.” “Have you saluted 
the king?” “The king came to me, named me, recognised me— 
which is extraordinary, for he had never seen me before. You must 
have spoken of me to his Majesty in the most obliging terms ; for 
his demeanour was very gracious, and I have been told that generally 
he passes straight by you without a glance.” ‘Oh, yes, he would 
not fail to recognise you ; I told him that you were blind of one 
eye.” At this the chevalier makes a grimace; the Duc d’Ayen 
perceives it, and goes on to say: “I had spoken to him also of your 
personal qualities.” ‘Yes, shat I could not fail to discover, for the 
king said I was a man of genius, of new views, of conceptions ——” 
and the chevalier proceeds to describe all his plans, entering into 
every detail, persuaded that, in concert with the Duc de Choiseul, the 
Duc d’Ayen has expounded them to the king, and concluding with 
fervent expressions of thanks. 

“ Yes,” resumes the Duc d’Ayen, after this elaborate harangue, 
“ last week, I seized a happy moment to speak of you to the king ; 
it was at Choisy, during supper. Chauvelin asked me for a filet de 
Jaisan a Ja tartare. 1 told him he had made an excellent choice. 
He ate it, prdnounced it capital, and, as the king knows him to be a 
gourmand, he asked me immediately for the other fet. The 
thought occurred to me to speak of you, and I told the king I had 
found it supremely good when prepared @ /a turgue. ‘Where?’ 
inquired his Majesty. ‘At my own house, sire, at Saint Germain. 
The Chevalier de Turgot gave the recipe to my gardener, and my 
gardener succeeded with it wonderfully.’ ‘I must have it,’ said the 
king. He has already forgotten all about it, but I am not surprised 
that he received you well.” 

The poor chevalier does not know with what sauce to eat this 
fish; embarrassed, ashamed, blushing, he stands silent. ‘“ Ha,” 
cried the Duke, “does this astonish you? I see that you did not 
know—you are new—yet at your age—well, every day we render 
this kind of service to the ministers. The king has a passion for 
knowing names ; as loyal subjects we must consult his wishes ; happy 
to have been able to contribute to your satisfaction.” And he 
shows him to the door. 

In the internal communications of France an important part is 
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played by the Canal de Languedoc, the project of which was sub- 
mitted by the Signor Riquetti to the great statesman and financier, 
Colbert, and received his approval after a careful and prolonged 
examination. Everything was soon put in order for the commence- 
ment of this great work—no, not everything—alas! there were no 
funds. Riquetti applied for some advances, but Colbert at the time 
was in despair from the exhausted state of the national treasury, and 
informed him that he not only could not give him a sou, but that he 
could not assist him even with his credit. 

Riquetti was not to be baffled, and drew upon his resources of 
invention. He told the minister that since he could not come to his 
assistance, he had thought of an infallible method for raising the 
necessary money if he would sanction it. What was it? Riquetti 
replied simply that when he was renewing the agreements with the 
contractors, or farmers-general, who farmed the taxes for a certain 
sum yearly, he (Riquetti) might be allowed to enter his cabinet. 
Colbert at once consented. 

And so it happened that, a few days afterwards, the minister 
presiding over a meeting of farmers-general, Riquetti turned the key, 
entered the cabinet, and seated himself in a corner, without saying a 
word to anyone, or anyone saying a word to him. 

He remarked, as he had anticipated, a good deal of disquietude 
on the countenances of these gentlemen at his appearance. They 
naturally concluded that he would not have used so much liberty 
had he not been one of the minister’s confidential agents employed 
to investigate important State affairs, and they judged that it would 
be to their advantage to secure his good-will. 

When the sitting came to an end, some of them accosted him 
and endeavoured to ascertain how he had secured the entrée of the 
minister’s cabinet, and to what purpose he used it. He replied 
coldly that he wished to see for himself how they conducted affairs, 
and quitted them abruptly: a proceeding which confirmed their 
opinion that Riquetti enjoyed the minister’s confidence, and must be 
bought. 

At the second meeting of the farmers-general a similar scene was 
enacted. Riquetti was again accosted, but no more questions were 
put to him. They spoke to him of his canal, of its certain utility, 
of his genius as an engineer, and ended by offering him an advance 
of 200,000 francs. Turning his back upon them, he replied as 
brusquely as before that he was in no need of money. 

Under ordinary circumstances such an answer might be accepted 
as meaning exactly what was said, but in Riquetti’s case the con- 
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tractors were quick to see that it signified the amount named 
was not sufficient. So at the close of the third meeting they pro- 
posed to him a loan of 500,000 francs. Then, indeed, the coun- 
tenance of Riquetti brightened, and he thanked these gentlemen 
warmly, adding, however, that he would not accept their offer without 
the minister’s consent. He re-entered the cabinet and put Colbert 
in possession of all that had passed. He could not refrain from 
laughing heartily at the stupidity of the farmers-general, and the 
adroitness of Riquetti ; but he told the latter that he might take the 
money proffered. 

These five hundred thousand francs represented the capital. first 
expended on the Canal de Languedoc—one of the finest works of its 
kind, at least before the days of Suez and Panama and Manchester 
Ship Canals—which greatly enriched Riquetti and his descendants, 
and proved to a large district of France a source of commercial 
activity and increasing wealth. 

In the great sea-fight of “the glorious first of June,” the “ Marl- 
borough,” a ship of 74 guns, was surrounded by French vessels, and 
she suffered so severely that, being wholly dismasted and torn about the — 
spars and rigging, with her captain and second lieutenant wounded, 
some of the crew began to talk of striking her colours. “ No, no,” said 
the first lieutenant, overhearing them, “ I’ll be d——d if she shall ever 
surrender, and I'll nail her colours to the stump of her mast.” The 
jaded seamen still looked dispirited, when a cock, which had got 
free from its broken coop, suddenly perched on the stump of the 
mainmast, clapped his wings and crowed aloud. As if by magic the 
men immediately recovered their spirits and renewed the fight with 
such determination that they compelled one of their big assailants 
to haul down the tricolour, and in no small measure contributed to 
Lord Howe’s famous victory. 

One of the most successful naval battles before the days of Nelson 
was Rodney’s encounter with the Spanish fleet, under Don Juan de 
Langara (January 16,1780), in which the Spaniards were completely 
defeated. This was followed by his great victory over the French, 
under the Comte de Guichen in May, 1780. Then came his still 
greater victory over the Comte de Grasse, on the 12th of April, 1782, 
when he first performed the manceuvre of breaking the enemy’s line. 
Humanly speaking, these three victories were due to a loan of one 
thousand louis which the Maréchal Biron advanced to Rodney, when 
he was lying a prisoner for debt in one of the prisons of Paris, or, if 
not actuallya prisoner—and accounts differ—was in imminent danger 
of arrest, and compelled to hide from “the myrmidons of the law.” 
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Writing to his wife, the reckless sea-captain says: “I have this day 
accepted of the generous friendship of the Maréchal Biron, who has 
advanced one thousand louis in order that I may leave Paris without 
being reproached.” It was not unnatural, perhaps, that four years 
later, when the intelligence of Rodney’s decisive defeat of De Grasse 
reached Paris, the populace should be excited against the Maréchal and 
should reproach him with having been to a certain degree the author 
of the calamity. ‘The Maréchal, it is said, replied that he gloried in 
the man whose deliverance he had effected, and in the victory which he 
had so nobly won. If he really made such a speech we must confess 
that his chivalry seems to have been a stronger impulse than his 
patriotism. 
W. H DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
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BEAU BRUMMELL. 


HE character of Beau Brummell is generally misrepresented. 

True he was a fop, or “ masher,” but he was much more than 

this. He had talent, and knew how to use it, as is evidenced by the 

fact that he raised himself from an humble position in life to be a 
companion of, and to be almost feared by, princes. 

He was born in 1778. His grandfather was a confectioner, 
whose son got a Government appointment, and was able to send the 
Beau to Eton and Oxford. Of course the only profession he could 
enter was that man-millinery affair, the roth Hussars. So little did 
he know of the business of an officer that on parade he never could 
find his troop. Fortunately there was a soldier in it who had a great 
blue nose, which served as his beacon and his guide. One day the 
soldier was absent, and Brummell, late as usual, was looking out for 
him. The old colonel thundered, “Why don’t you find your 
troop?” Why, sir,” said the imperturbable Brummell, “I am 
looking for my nose.” At last he gave up the army. The regiment 
was ordered to Manchester, and he really had to draw the line at 
that. On one occasion Brummell thought, or pretended to think, 
himself invited to somebody’s country seat, and being given to 
understand, after one night’s lodging, that he was in error, he told a 
friend in town, who asked him what sort of place it was, that it was 
an “exceedingly good place for stopping one night in.” Manchester 
seemed to him not to be good enough to stop even one night in. 

On leaving the army he set up as a gentleman at large, and 
became supreme in the fashionable world. His judgment was final, 
but not always easy to follow, as when, in answering a reference 
made to him as to what sum would be sufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure for clothes, he said, “ that, with a moderate degree of 
prudence and economy, he thought it might be managed for eight 
hundred per annum.” In his own person Brummell realised the 
perfection of dress—that is, that if you had seen him you would not 
have noticed how he was dressed. Three hundred cravats would be 
tried to obtain the proper wrinkle. Believing that the man who 
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made the fingers of his gloves could not make the thumbs, he had 
two artists for the purpose. Walking down Bond Street with a noble- 
man, he suddenly stopped, and looked at the other’s feet. “ What 
do you call these?” he said. “Shoes,” replied the other. “ Oh! 
I thought they were slippers.” 

All that concerned the king of fashion was talked about and 
excited interest. Having taken into his head at one time to eat no 
vegetables, and being asked by a lady if he had never eaten any in 
his life, he thought deeply awhile, and then, with intense ponderous- 
ness, said he believed he had once—-eaten a pea. Compare with 
this his reply when somebody condoled with him upon a supposed 
matrimonial failure. He smiled, with an air of better knowledge 
upon that point, and said, with a sort of indifferent feel of his neck- 
cloth, “ Why, sir, the truth is, I had great reluctance in cutting the 
connection ; but what could Ido? [Here he looked deploring and 
conclusive.] Sir, I discovered that the wretch positively ate cab- 
bage!” Being met limping and asked what was the matter, he said 
he had hurt his leg, and “ the worst of it is, it is my favourite leg.” 

Somebody inquiring where he was going to dine next day, was 
told that he really did not know: “ they put me in a coach and take 
me somewhere.” And yet he considered that he conferred no small 
honour upon anyone with whom he did dine, as will be seen from 
the following. Having borrowed some money from a City beau, 
whom he patronised in return, he was one day asked to repay it ; 
upon which he thus complained to a friend : “ Do you know what 
has happened?” ‘* No.” “ Why, do you know, there’s that fellow 
Tompkins, who lent me five hundred pounds ; he has had the face to 
ask me for it, and yet I called the dog ‘ Tom,’ and let myself dine 
with him!” His impudence was sublime. After dining with some 
old squire, he asked, “ Who is going to have the honour of taking 
me to the Duchess of So-and-So’s?” “ Why, you will go in my 
catriage,” said the host. ‘ But what will you do?” said Brummell ; 
“you can’t get up behind, and you can’t be my z7s-d-vis.” Being ~ 
asked if he liked port, he said, with an air of difficult recollection, 
“Port? Port?—oh,—fort!—oh, ay! what, the hot, intoxicating 
liquor so much drunk by the lower orders?” Speaking lightly of a 
man, and wishing to convey his maximum of contempt, he said, 
“ He is a fellow, now, that would send his plate up twice for soup.” 

Last summer used to remind me of one of his sayings. On being 
asked by a friend, during an unseasonable summer, if he had ever 
seen such a one, “ Yes,” replied Brummell, “last winter.” 

But his own summer did not last long. It was on the mid- 
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summer day of it, so to speak, that he is said to have declared he 
would order the Prince Regent to ring a bell. “ George, ring the 
bell,” he said. Even the Prince’s endurance could not stand that. 
He rang the bell, and—ordered “Mr. Brummell’s carriage.” So 
the story goes, but it seems to belong not to Brummell, but to a 
young sailor highly connected, who told the Prince to ring the bell. 
He did it; and when the servant came, he said, “ Take that poor 
little drunken fool off to bed.” The real cause of estrangement was 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who took a dislike to Brummell, and expressed it 
to the Prince. But Brummell had his revenge, as shown in the 
well-known anecdote of Brummell asking a companion, whom the 
Prince had addressed in Brummell’s presence without noticing him, 
“ Who's your fat friend?” At another time he said that, if the Prince 
didn’t mind what he was about, he would bring old George III. 
into fashion again. 

Brummell was extinguished by impecuniosity. He had great 
bills for washing, soap, eau de Cologne, blacking, and gloves ; so he 
wrote to his friend Scrope Davies : “ Dear Davies,—All my money is 
in the Three per Cents. Send me some.” His friend replied : 
“Dear Brummell,—All mine is in the Three per Cents. Can’t be 
done.” 

As his kingdom could not be carried on without money, the king 
of dandies abdicated. He went off by night, setting like the sun in 
glory. From the opera he departed for Dover, and landed in Calais, 
“The effects of a gentleman declining housekeeping ” were disposed 
of ; and Brummell’s brought immense sums. In one of the many 
snuff-boxes that were sold was found a slip of paper with these words, 
“This snuff-box was intended for his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, if he had conducted himself with propriety towards me.” 

This is the way Brummell spent his day at Calais. He rose at 
nine, took coffee, and read the Morning Chronice till twelve. At 
twelve to a minute, he came out in his flowered dressing-gown, and 
in majesty crossed the passage which led to his sanctum to dress for 
company. This solemn operation occupied two hours. Then he 
held his levée to receive company. At five o’clock he dined. He 
had now to submit to the degradation of drinking beer, for which 
awful vulgarity he apologised to himself by pretending it was good for 
his little complaints. The rest of the evening he spent quietly with 
his dog Gyp. He was fond of animals, and one day made an honest 
confession to a lady, “If I saw a man and a dog in danger, and if 
nobody was looking, 1 would rather save the dog than the man.” 

George IV. was passing through Calais, and, recognising the 
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Beau, exclaimed, “Good God! there’s Brummell.” There is a 
story that the King asked the Consul for his snuff-box. That 
functionary, not being a snuffer, borrowed one of Brummell. The 
King knew it to be his; so he took a pinch, put a £100 note in it, 
and sent it back. Brummell took the money. He was not nice 
about some things, even though he carried about with him a silver 
spitting-dish; for “no gentleman could spit in clay.” 

Thiough the influence of his friends, Brummell was after some 
time appointed British Consul for Lower Normandy. Though 
heavily in debt he was invited, before leaving Calais, to subscribe 
for the erection of an Episcopal chapel. What was his answer? 
“ Really, Iam very sorry that you didn’t call last week ; for it was 
only yesterday I became a Catholic. However, put me down for 
100 francs.” He never paid the money, and when invited to meet 
the Bishop at dinner he excused himself in this admirably truthful 
letter: ‘* You must excuse me not having the pleasure to dine with 
you and the trustees of the Church Establishment this day. I do 
not feel myself sufficiently prepared in spirit to meet a bishop, or in 
pocket to encounter the plate after dinner ; moreover, I should be a 
fish out of water in such a convocation.” 

At last he set off for Caen, with one attendant. When this man 
got back he was asked, “I suppose you found Brummell a very 
pleasant companion?” “Oh, very pleasant, indeed.” “ Yes, but 
what did he say?” “Say, sir? why nothing ; he slept the whole 
way.” “ And you call that pleasant. Perhaps he snored?” ‘ Well, 
sir, he did ; but I must say he. snored very much like a- gentleman.” 
The man’s whole soul was filled with the privilege he had enjoyed in 
having been snored at by Brummell. 

At Caen the Beau was pestered with all sorts of people, wishing 
to make his acquaintance. One lady was his peculiar horror ; and 
she, watching her opportunity, as he was leaving the hotel, called to 
him to come up and “ take tea.” He looked at her with his calm 
eye: “ Madame, you take medicine ; you take a walk ; you take a 
liberty ; but, madame, you drink tea.” 

On one occasion Brummell drew, in reference to himself, a pro- 
phetic pun-picture of “the broken beau ”—Cupid weeping over his 
shattered weapon. Sooner than perhaps he expected it was realised. 
Blow after blow began now to fall upon him. First the consulate 
was abolished, and then he had a stroke of paralysis. But the first 
touch of paralysis was of another kind—the bailiffs. The Beau fled 
to the bed-room of his landlady ; he went further—he got into the 
wardrobe, and there, from amongst the faded contents, he cried, 
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“ Madame, do for goodness’ sake come and take out the key.” A 
considerable sum of money was sent by friends in England, but even 
of this he was not careful, and when it was at an end the Beau was 
imprisoned by his creditors. Soon he had to write begging-letters 
for food. ‘You will be the best of beings if you will renew your 
benefaction en forme de giteau.” His degradation was complete. 
The man of three shirts a day was reduced to one a month. He 
who ‘‘cut” a man for cutting his nails in his presence, in default of 
a towel had to rub himself down with his dirty shirt. He had even 
to take to black cravats. His memory began to fail, and urchins in 
the street to mock him. A lady of distinction came incognito to see 
him, and went off in tears. He dreamt away his time by the fire, 
and now and then had the door flung open and “the Duchess of 
Devonshire” announced, going through all the routine of the world 
he had left. At length he became so filthy that hire would not pro- 
cure attendance ; and struggling, shrieking, and weeping, thinking 
that he was about to be carried off to prison, he was removed to the 
Bon Sauveur, where he was tenderly nursed-by Sisters of Mercy. He 
died on March 30, 1840, aged sixty-two years. 
See how the world its veterans rewards ! 

On one occasion Brummell told a friend that he was reforming 
his way of life. “ For instance,” said he, “I sup early ; I take a— 
a—little lobster, an apricot puff or so, and some burnt champagne 
about twelve ; and my man gets me to bed by three.” Pity that his 
reformation never seems to have been more serious than this ! 


E. J. HARDY. 





THE FRUIT-GROWING MYTH. 


N° lovelier sight can be imagined than an orchard laden with 

golden fruit at that time of the year when the rapidly shorten- 
ing evenings and the falling temperature warn that the short, un- 
certain summer of our northern latitude is swiftly approaching its close, 
unless it is an orchard in the mild climate of Devon or Somerset at 
the end of April or beginning of May, when every spray is a mass of 
delicately-tinted white blossoms, and the banks and the turf are car- 
peted with primroses and violets. What an anxious time it is then with 
the gardener: the promise of the year literally hangs trembling in the 
balance—a sharp night’s frost, a stiff gale, and the blossoms are cut off! 
and the ground, strewn with their withered remains, tells him that his 
labour and thought will have no return, and that he must be content 
to wait another year for better fortune. In the rich retentive clays of 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire the hedgerows, the gardens, and 
the fields groan beneath their beautiful burden in September, and it 
is hard to believe that those golden spheres are too often like Dead 
Sea apples, beautiful and tempting to the sight, but bitter and sick- 
ening to the taste. Ah! were only the sky serener and the tempera- 
ture higher, September on the Welsh borders would leave nothing to 
desire; but unfortunately the black clouds, the falling leaves, and the 
chilly air make one long for lands where the heavens wear a more 
smiling face. God seems so much nearer in the country than in the 
town. In a sweet English village, in summer, how often the thoughts 
of the Christian rise to Him, who in His goodness has given us such 
indescribable blessings, such exquisite beauty! 

The earlier part of my life was passed in a small village a few miles 
from Birmingham. The house where I lived had large fruit gardens 
attached to it, besides a flower garden and a small paddock or two, 
and, as I was the only child, and there was a good deal of fruit, to which 
I had unrestricted access, it was only natural that the appetite for fruit, 
which I possessed in common with all children, should be so strength- 
ened by long indulgence that, though childhood is long passed, I find 


no other food so agreeable. I wasa very little boy when I first tried my 
MM2 
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hand, not at first successfully, at the cultivation of fruit, and during 
many leisure hours learnt something of this useful art. I was too 
young to understand all that passed before me; but, looking back on 
those distant days, I can recall many facts that would be of immense 
service were good fortune to put a large garden once more in my 
way. To some of these lessons I shall direct the reader’s attention. 

There is no other road to success than this-—patient, unwearying, 
intelligent application. “Everything you see,” said Archbishop 
Sancroft to a friend who visited him in his garden, “ is the work of 
my own hands, though I am bordering on eighty years of age.” He 
had only an old woman to weed, and a man to dig. “ But for. the 
nicer work,” he continued, “I trust to no other hand but my own, 
so long, at least, as my health will allow me to enjoy so pleasing an 
occupation.” 

The importance of a constant and liberal fruit supply has hardly 
received the attention it deserves, though at Jast quite an animated 
correspondence has gone onin the Zimes. Of late years much more 
land has been devoted to nursery gardens and orchards, and the 
yearly agricultural returns show the large increase going on in the 
area employed in this way. People are beginning to understand 
that their diet can be agreeably varied by the addition of a con- 
siderable amount of fruit, and there does seem a chance that more 
fruit will come into the markets, of the great towns at any rate, 
partly from abroad, and partly from our own country. It is a serious 
drawback, however, that small country towns and little villages, 
where fruit and vegetables might be looked for in profusion, are 
precisely the places where the fruit-lover, unless rich enough to have 
a large garden—a most costly luxury, by the way—must not live. 

The craving of children, and grown-up people too, for fruit, shows 
that it is man’s natural food. Why, it is thought almost venial of 
schoolboys to break into an orchard to get some apples and pears. 
Few well-informed people will differ from me when I say that our 
homely bush fruits are among the most delicious, perhaps the most 
delicious, in the whole world. What can compare with the straw- 
berry, the raspberry, large luscious gooseberries, fine fleshy cherries, 
especially white-hearts, white currants, well-ripened greengages, 
nectarines, and peaches? Certainly not the insipid, spongy banana, 
the pomegranate, and the custard fruit. And yet, in spite of its 
wholesomeness, pleasant flavour, and tempting appearance, really good 
fruit is, taking the country as a whole, comparatively scarce and dear. 
Why is this? 

The importance of an abundant and constant fruit supply in 
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villages and small country towns must be my excuse for harping on 
this matter. No dweller in a great town can, in these days, under- 
stand, without an effort, the scarcity of fruit in country places. A 
whole summer may be passed in a village, some distance from 
a large town, without the residents seeing, much less tasting, 
strawberries and raspberries, and during the past summer I only 
once or twice had a few of the former offered me. The prices ruling 
in country districts are not only high, but absurdly so, and for 
weeks there may be a complete fruit famine, and none whatever to 
be got. 

It makes the mouth of a resident in a small country town water 
when he chances to walk along the streets of a great city in the fruit 
season. He may have read that the market is glutted: he has 
heard perhaps that plums are rotting, and apples and pears dropping 
unheeded from the trees, and that the wholesale price is so low that 
it does not pay to gather and pack the fruit. But unless he chances 
to be living in the wonderful place where it is so abundant, or has a 
large garden, his experience is totally different. Perhaps there is no 
pretence at a market in his neighbourhood, and when he wants fruit 
he has serious difficulty in hearing of anyone with some to dispose 
of; and when he does alight on such a person he is disgusted to find 
that the prices asked are very much higher than the newspapers have 
led him to expect rule the market. 

Two years ago, on the 28th of August, I was in Birmingham, and, 
as is usual at that season, every greengrocer’s shop was well stocked 
with large egg plums, and I saw excellent fruit, some at two pounds 
for three halfpence, while other samples fetched one penny a pound. 
Later in the day I was at Cheltenham, which is near a splendid 
fruit country, though it is not well supplied with cheap fruit. 
The same kind of plums were fetching twopence halfpenny the 
pound ; and in the evening, when I reached my residence in a 
charming and rapidly growing old town in the loveliest part of 
Dorset, surrounded by pleasant country, and blessed with a climate 
that for warmth and brightness surpasses anything in the Midlands, 
egg plums were sixpence a dozen, and not many to be got even at 
that price. A few days later a farmer’s wife in Holt Forest refused 
eightpence a dozen for large red plums, asserting that it did not pay 
her to grow them at that price. At that very time, in Dorset 
and Devon towns, small, dark, astringent plums, which in the 
Birmingham and Gloucester markets no one would have looked at, 
were being sold, when they could be got, at threepence and fourpence 
a pound. This was not exceptional, and I have in other years 
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brought large hampers of plums from Birmingham, and found on 
getting home that my labour and money had not been wasted. 

How is this? Surely in these days of agricultural depression and 
low prices fruit should be plentiful and cheap in small country 
towns, which, in the aggregate, contain so large a proportion of the 
whole population of the kingdom. Why, when complaints are rife 
that fruit is over-abundant and not worth gathering, should half 
of our countrymen hardly see any at all, or only at prohibitive 
prices? The explanation is simple. In many warm, sheltered, and 
highly favoured country districts little fruit is grown; and when 
this is not the case no conveniences exist for distributing it—in 
other words, for reaching the consumer. The latter has to write to 
some farmer or cottager, asking if he will kindly sell some fruit 
when it suits his convenience, or he has to set off on a voyage of 
discovery, finding out who has some and when it will be ready ; or 
the seller has to call at house after house, losing time, and perhaps 
not succeeding in selling her produce. In short, the facilities for 
bringing consumer and seller together are rude and imperfect. 
Fruit, accordingly, is little grown, thus leading to scarcity and 
correspondingly high charges, and these, in their turn, further 
diminish the demand. I need hardly remind my readers that towns 
like Dorchester, Tewkesbury, and Ledbury have practically no 
outside fruit supply ; no trains laden with garden and orchard pro- 
duce come from distant places ; no wholesale dealers receive tons of 
vegetables several times a week. Such places are self-dependent, and 
the resident finds to his cost, as I have often done, that he can only 
buy fruit with difficulty and on rare occasions, and all the time 
friends in great towns were perhaps congratulating him on the 
abundant fruit harvest, and on his good fortune in being able to buy 
fine, fresh fruit so cheap, when, perhaps, poor fellow ! he hardly sees 
any at all, and that only, it may be, in the jealously defended gardens 
of rich friends. 

The excuse often heard in the country—that it does not pay to 
grow fruit—is really preposterous. Land is so cheap that a piece 
which would grow a couple of hundred good-sized trees would hardly 
fetch a pound a year rent ; and, as fruit trees get little attention, 
although they bear far better when carefully looked after, a fruit 
orchard is, after the first cost of planting and bringing it into bearing 
condition, no great tax on the owner. I doubt whether the fruit 
grower need complain if he could, in an abundant year, get sixpence 
for a dozen pounds of plums ; and apples should be still cheaper. 

Mr, Albert Mott, in the February part of the ational Review, 
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denies that there is a demand for more fruit at present prices, 
Perhaps he is right ; the fact, however, is that in many parts of the 
country the little supplied commands almost prohibitive prices. We 
want more fruit certainly, but at lower prices, 

One way to meet the difficulty would be to build small, convenient, 
central market-houses in many little towns that now have nothing of 
the kind ; then on regular days the countrywomen could come in, and 
residents would know where to find them ; and thus, in time, a large 
and constant supply of cheap fruit would be obtainable, and an impetus, 
most beneficial to country people, would be given to fruit-growing. 
Another way would be getting fruit direct from wholesale growers 
and large dealers ; but, apart from the difficulty of finding out their 
addresses, it is curious that their charges are usually far higher than 
those obtaining in retail shops in great towns ; and when the cost of 
carriage—generally most alarming—and the price of the package 
or basket are added, the small country town resident finds that his 
fruit is not cheap, and not always particularly good and fresh. I 
will give an instance, that of a Dorset rector, living six miles from 
the important junction of Wimborne. This gentleman could not buy 
fruit in his neighbourhood, and, knowing that it was cheap in the 
large towns, he looked about for any addresses of fruit dealers he 
could find. At last he heard of a Worcestershire grower, and wrote 
for a hamper of plums, which were to travel in the cheapest possible 
way. The fruit came in due course ; the price charged was reason- 
able, and the quality excellent. At the station the rector was led to 
think that the carriage had been paid, but alas! three months later a 
railway bill reached him, and then it turned out that the hamper had 
been marked “ Fruit—Perishable,” and had come by passenger 
train, and the freight actually came to more than the price of the 
fruit. In that very district of Dorset inferior apples often com- 
mand in the early autumn 2s. 8d. per peck, while fruit of very 
decidedly better quality sells at half that price in Birmingham and 
Sheffield. Cheapness and dearness are relative terms, however; let 
Hugh Miller teach us on that point :—‘*‘ A humble fruit-shop stood 
temptingly open among the naileries in the outer skirts of Hales- 
owen, and I stepped in to purchase a few pears: a sixpence-worth 
would have been by no means an overstock in Scotland to one who 
had to travel several miles uphill on a warm day ; and so I asked 
for no less here. The fruitman began to fill a capacious oaken 
measure, much like what in Scotland we should term a meal lippy, 
and to fill up the fruit over it in a heap. ‘How much is that?’ I 
asked. ‘Why, only fivepenn’orth,’ replied the man; ‘but I'll give thee 
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the other penn’orth arter.’ ‘No, no, stop,’ said I; ‘give me just the 
half of fivepenn’orth ; you are much more liberal here than the fruit 
dealers in my own country, and I find that half will be quite as much 
as I can manage.’ This incident reminded me of the one so good- 
humouredly told by Franklin. When fresh from Boston, where food 
was comparatively high, he went into a baker’s shop in Philadelphia 
to purchase threepence-worth of bread on which to breakfast, and to 
his astonishment received for the money three huge loaves, two of 
which he had to carry through the streets stuck under his arms, 
while satiating his hunger to the full on the third.” 

An enterprising Dorset grocer tells me that of late he has imported 
baskets of fruit from Worcester, a distance of 132 miles. With what 
result? First, he has to ask customers if they will take some when it 
comes; then, when he has filled up his list, he sends for the fruit. The 
wholesale price is generally rather over one penny a pound. He 
has, next, to pay over one penny a pound carriage, and in addition 
he requires some profit, so that when the customer gets the fruit it is 
about fourpence a pound. Last year, though plums were everywhere 
scarce and poor, he imported a good deal of fruit from Worcester, and 
managed to keep the retail prices down to threepence a pound, of 
which he was not a little proud. 

Could not railway companies give special rates to the Southern 
Junctions : say one, or at most two, shillings a pot? In that way, and 
in that alone, a splendid market would be opened up to Worcester- 
shire growers : at present the fruit trade is practically strangled. 

But to return from this digression. We must admit, I am afraid, that 
our climate is, to some extent, against us, and that, if fruit is to suc- 
ceed, itneeds loving care and constant labour. How often did I, when 
a child, lament the small return which unfavourable weather enabled 
me to get from carefully cultivated beds and favourite fruit trees! 
How much vexed was I more recently when kidney beans, peas, cur- 
rants, and flowers, in my small garden at Edgbaston, were nipped by 
untimely frost, or deluged with rain at the most critical time! While, 
as for apples, pears, and cherries, they are everywhere uncertain; one 
year you gather ten or twenty pounds from a tree which next year does 
not yield one. In the northern and midland districts it is questionable 
whether any gardener ever found all his fruit crops successful in the 
same summer. Gardening is the most fascinating pursuit in the world 
when once-a man has given his heart to it; were it not so, we should 
never be able to fight against the disappointments which too often 
attend it. We hope for good fortune this year and next, and then we 
go on hoping for it, again putting in our seeds and plants, and look- 
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ing forward with undiminished confidence to the perfect season that 
never comes. This uncertainty of return is the most serious drawback 
to extended fruit culture in England, and Mr. Albert Mott is not 
wrong in ascribing to it our scanty home supply. Many a despairing 
cottager, worn out by cruel disappointment and severe foreign com- 
petition, consigns his fruit trees to the fire, and plants his garden with 
potatoes, cabbages, and broccoli, which, though not so agreeable to eat, 
are far more likely to yielda large return. In the south of England mat- 
ters are different; and, as the climate is milder, the return is larger 
and more to be depended on, and fruit cultivation is not attended with 
the same drawbacks. And yet, although our climate does not at first 
sight appear well adapted to the growth of good fruit, the fact is never 

theless undeniable that home-grown fruit from our best orchards 
commands a higher price than that from warmer and apparently mcre 
fortunate lands. This was the case last year in many parts of England, 
and it was some years ago noticed that choice pears from Hereford- 
shire fetched higher prices and were superior to specimens from 
northern France. The secret lies in the selection of good sorts and in 
careful cultivation. Even English tomatoes are worth more than those 
from Portugal—on this point the recent correspondence in the Zimes is 
conclusive, and it shows how large a field might be worked by energetic 
and intelligent fruit growers. The total value of the fruit consumed 
in the United Kingdom was in 1881 computed to reach £ 11,000,000, 
or six shillings a head. 

The country cousin, who just at the right time wanders through 
the vast market halls of London, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
where the produce of the world is brought together for the benefit of 
the fortunate citizens, is filled with envy—fruit from all climates, of 
the most splendid description, and at prices of which he has no 
experience in his own neighbourhood. But what are the supplies of 
English markets compared with the bewildering profusion of the 
Parisian ones at the same season, although French retail prices are 
quite as high as ours? As for the American markets, their profusion 
throws English and French abundance into the shade. To walk 
along a New York street on a dry, warm, sunny November morn- 
ing, and pick out large, rosy, and thoroughly ripe apples from the 
vast heaps piled up on the street stalls, at one cent apiece, is a 
pleasure the memory of which long remains to delight the traveller; 
but these apples are rather mealy to the taste, and not equal to our 
best home fruit. The markets of Richmond, in Virginia, are even 
more attractive at that beautiful season of the American year, but 
perhaps they tell of proximity to and command of semi-tropical 
supplies that can hardly be brought to our shores. 
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We cannot hope, at any rate in the north of England, to grow 
cheap fruit in the abundance I should like, but decided improvement 
in the present state of things is possible. With greater care in the 
selection of trees, and less ambitious gardening, our fruit supply could, 
in ten years, be vastly increased, perhaps doubled or even quadrupled, 
and, were the prices reasonable, every bushel would be eaten. Let 
me explain. You go into the large gardens of Warwickshire, and 
what do you find? Numbers of pear, apple, cherry, and plum 
trees which from the coldness of the climate, the poorness of the 
soil, and sometimes from the kind, bear little fruit. You find 
gardens over-stocked with trees that cannot be remunerative. In our 
garden there were—on walls, of course—peach and nectarine trees, and 
Channel Island pears. These were of little use, and gave immense 
trouble. They sometimes blossomed freely, and then the walls had 
to be covered with large curtains, moving on rods, to protect them 
from night frost. Six years out of seven a few miserable, half-ripe 
peaches, and two or three dozen hard, stony pears, were the only 
return, One summer, the summer of 1855, I believe, the walls were 
beautiful with rosy peaches, and that year I revelled in fruit which 
few persons would expect could grow in the open air so far north. 
Once more, in 1858, there was a fair return. Now it happened that 
on a north wall of the house grew a plum-tree not carefully attended 
to, as it was not a highly prized variety, yet it was many times loaded 
with luscious fruit. In the well-kept, but not always successful 
gardens of rich neighbours there were plum-trees which in warm 
summers were laden with fruit, but they also were fond of trying to 
grow rare fruits, unsuited to the locality. Suppose that we had 
substituted plum-trees, that would bear, for the expensive and 
troublesome pear and peach trees, which gave such trouble and brought 
so little profit, the result must have been, in the long run, an 
immense gain. Were 1 fortunate enough to have a good orchard, 
no foolish vanity would induce me to cover the ground with trees 
unsuitable to the soil and climate: quantity as well as quality should 
be my motto. Rather to my surprise, several correspondents inform 
me that I am too hard on the climate of Worcestershire, or rather of 
the Quinton district. One tells me that apricots ripen at Aberdeen, 
and another adds that jargonelles are a common and _ successful 
Scotch pear. When I was a little child I often heard my Scotch 
tutor say that Inverness was she place for fine, well-ripened fruit. 
Now I know that I am describing facts: and perhaps some of my 
critics prefer their fruit half-ripe, like the worthy Scot, who thought 
Scotch outdoor grapes superb; but then he added that he liked 
them hard and not over-ripe. 
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Careful selection would do wonders, though it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that trees can be acclimatised. Every species of plant will bear 
a certain range of temperature, but it seems impossible to extend that 
range. Many plants, originally placed in greenhouses, have done 
well exposed to the open air, and have been cited as instances of 
acclimatisation; the truth is that they could bear a lower temperature 
and a greater range than was supposed, and the natural climate of 
the locality chanced to suit them perfectly. The Aucuba japonica 
is a case in point; so is the Afponogeton distachyon, an aquatic 
from the Cape, which thrives in the open air at Edinburgh; so, too, 
the Araucaria imbricata from Chili, and some Nepaulese and 
Japanese plants. But the potato, the dahlia, the heliotrope, the 
Marvel of Peru, and the tobacco are as sensitive to frost as on the 
day of their first arrival. Lord Bute is trying to grow grapes for wine- 
making in the open air at Castell Coch, near Cardiff. His experiment 
must fail, for the summer there is too short, and the mean temperature 
too low, to make success possible... But the selection of hardy varieties 
of the vine and the maize, capable of resisting our spring frosts, 
might in time lead to a great extension of English agriculture. The 
same might be true of the peach, the pear, and the nectarine : hardy 
varieties of all three might possibly flourish very far north. 

In the genial climate of the extreme south of England blunders 
are made similar to those of which we, near Birmingham, were 
guilty. Think of growing figs near Romsey, where the mean summer 
temperature cannot, in an ordinary season, exceed 62° Fahr.! 
Fancy large walls covered with vines bearing sour and small berries 
which are rarely eatable! With a little greater common-sense the 
sunny gardens of Hampshire and Dorset might be stocked with fruit 
that would do well ; the best sites should not be wasted in growing, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say “in trying to grow,” grapes 
and figs. These two counties are fortunate in having warmer sum- 
mers than are usually known farther north, and they always have far 
more sunlight ; but much of the land is poor gravel or sand, and the 
orchards, which in many districts are small and neglected, are greatly 
inferior to the superb and far-spreading ones of Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Devon. 

From what I have seen, I am convinced that there is not a garden 
in England, Ireland, and Wales that might not be made fairly 
remunerative, for where fruit will not flourish vegetables will pay 
well. But for this two rules should be borne in mind: only to 
cultivate trees adapted to the climate and soil, and to select good 
sorts. Take currants—surely a very homely illustration. Black 
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currants are not such prolific bearers as red or white, and are not 
such favourites at table ; hence the former should largely give place 
to the latter, especially in small gardens. More important still, 
there are countless profitable ‘varieties of red and white currants. 
Some trees always bear well, and have ten, twelve, or fourteen large 
berries on each bunch, while other kinds bear badly, and do not 
average more than six or eight small berries to the bunch. Why not 
use common sense, and choose sorts that can be counted on to do 
well? Look, again, at rhubarb. Is there a more profitable and 
wholesome vegetable? It grows almost anywhere ; even in a town 
garden ten or twelve large roots will flourish, and furnish stalks 
enough for a couple of pies a week for five months. Take goose- 
berries ; how well they bear when care is taken to get good sorts ! 
While, as for apples and pears, in the western and southern counties 
they are profitable and easily attended to, provided always care be 
taken to have good kinds. 

The neglected appearance of many Hereford orchards does not 
do credit to the enterprise and intelligence of the local farmers. The 
late Dr. Bull, of Hereford, whose labours in connection with the 
Herefordshire “ Pomona ”—one of the most splendid works on fruit 
culture ever given to the world—will not soon be forgotten, gave 
fruit-growing an impetus the full force of which is hardly yet felt. 
He impressed upon the neighbouring villagers the importance of 
selecting good kinds, of preparing the ground carefully, und of 
attending to the orchards systematically and thoroughly. Trees, 
while still vigorous at the root, are often covered with lichens, 
American blight, and other parasitical growths that destroy all chance 
of a return, and which in time kill the tree outright. No plan is so 
simple and effectual as painting the whole carefully with paraffin, and 
in the following spring scraping the branches clean of the dead 
rubbish adhering to the bark ; in a couple of years the tree, unless 
it has gone too far, completely recovers—its bark becomes healthy 
again, and splendid crops repay the grower. Mr. Henry Dunster, 
a clergyman of considerable ability, contributed an excellent and 
charming article on this subject to the Wineteenth Century a few 
years ago, which I advise my readers to study. 

An excellent gardener, for whose sterling qualities and great 
shrewdness I retain great respect, had a favourite expression which 
I have heard him repeat a hundred times. It was: “Good sorts don’t 
take up a bit more room than bad ones, and are less disappointing 
and more profitable.” Had I my way with the gardens of several 
friends, I should grub up the old, badly-bearing trees, and replace 
them with younger and better ones. 
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The fruit supply of this country must not be regarded as un- 
important or as a mere luxury, for, although fruit is not a nutritious 
food, it is an excellent adjunct to the diet. Fruit might be eaten all 
the year round, and at nearly all meals, and might largely economise 
the consumption of meat. An Arab will travel a long way on a pound 
or two of dates and a bottle of water. An Italian peasant will 
display herculean limbs and strength, and toil like a slave, under a 
burning sun, on a few bunches of dried grapes and a liberal supply 
of olive oil. The Parisians consume fruit and some kinds of vege- 
tables in quantities unusual in England. Why should we look upon 
fruit as a luxury when it ought to be a regular and large article of 
diet, and children and grown-up people should take considerable 
quantities every day, and substitute it for other foods? Then it would 
play an important part in the food supply of the household, and, 
while improving the health, give more pleasure to the eater than 
almost any other kind of food. 

I am still comparatively young ; yet in horticulture what vast 
improvements have been made since more than twenty years ago I first 
tried my youthful hand at gardening !_ We at that time paid a shilling 
apiece for strawberry roots that were a vast improvement on the 
older varieties, but which have in their turn been supplanted by others 
still better. As for prize gooseberries and grape currants, they were 
in some rural districts only to be seen in the gardens of the wealthy ; 
now every enterprising villager can have them if he has a little energy 
and forethought. We were inordinately proud twenty years ago 
of gooseberries not weighing an ounce apiece ; now some of the 
Midland villages grow as large berries in bushels. The same thing 
is equally true of peas; beans, and other vegetables, in all of which 
immense improvement has been made. We then had peas the pride 
of our simple hearts ; but, talking to our old gardener about them 
several years ago, some little time before his death—poor, dear fel- 
low !—he informed me that ‘them peas are no good now ; we’ve got 
better sorts.” He showed me beans eleven inches long, a dozen of 
which made a dish. How unlike what I used to grow or see grown ! 
Selection has been carried on with wisdom, and in a dozen years the 
art of horticulture has been revolutionised, and there is no limit to 
what careful gardening can accomplish. The negligence of cottagers 
is, however, proverbial: and in spite of flower and fruit shows, in spite 
of prizes, in spite of splendid gardens all round them where the squire 
and the parson grow superb fruit, they are generally very indifferent 
and refuse to learn. Their little gardens are not replenished with better 
varieties, and the advance of scientific horticulture hardly attracts 
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their attention. And yet the demand for first-rate English-grown 
fruit is said to be vastly in excess of the supply, and this must be the 
case as long as the net profits of fruit culture are said in some dis- 
tricts to reach, and even to exceed, £60 an acre. Still I must confess 
that prices keep up far higher than seems justifiable, and good fruit 
continues to be the luxury of a small class. Of course, were orchards 
- to be greatly extended it could not be expected the present prices 
would keep up, and even good fruit would fall considerably. 

Let me once more recommend my readers, however small their 
gardens, to grow a few fruit trees, and to have some rhubarb plants, 
and in all cases good, profitable sorts, adapted to the climate, the 
soil, and the situation. Do not try, whatever friendly critics may 
advise, to grow jargonelles, peaches, nectarines, and Marie Louises 
in Warwickshire and Staffordshire unless you can afford to have 
glass or other kind of shelter. When you do your own gardening, 
and there is no great depth of soil, make a large, deep hole before 
planting your-trees and roots, and put in plenty of manure and good 
soil. In my garden at Edgbaston I dug large holes a yard deep for 
my rhubarb roots, and put in plenty of manure and light soil, and I 
did not forget to water them often and thoroughly with liquid refuse. 
The result was that three or four persons could almost have lived on 
the rhubarb I grew. Any trouble taken with a garden pays in im- 
proved health and in increased return ; and industry and judgment 
can make five pounds of gooseberries grow where ignorance and 
idleness will not get one pound. 

Fungi, or mushrooms as they are commonly called, are not exactly 
fruit, but they can be treated with advantage in such a paper as this. 
Fungi are, in the first place, startlingly numerous: at least four thou- 
sand microscopic species are known to exist in our islands alone, and 
additions are being made every week by the labours of those daunt- 
less lovers of Nature-—the mycologists—whom neither evil odours, 
nor damp, nor deep mud alarm. Many mushrooms are very whole- 
some, and so prolific that they should not be dear. In September, 
1887, which was, by the way, a most prolific mushroom season, 
in Hereford market the common Field Agaric was selling at a penny 
and occasionally at a halfpenny the pound. The orchardsand fields in 
the neighbourhood were at times almost white with them. In 1886a 
curious incident happened. The well-known Woolhope Field Club 
was, early in October, having its annual meeting at Hereford. It is 
usual to have a public fungus banquet—at the “Green Dragon”—- when 
members and friends gather together. The afternoon of the banquet 
Canon Duport, of Norwich, Dr. Cooke, the famous fungologist, Capt. 
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H. C. Moore, late of the Bombay Engineers and now the honorary 
secretary of the club, and I, were coming out of the grounds of Bel- 
mont House, where we had been calling, when we saw, near the drive, 
a large quantity of the Lactarius deliciosus, the most delicately flavoured 
of all our native edible mushrooms. We filled a large basket with the 
welcome spoil, and that evening, at dinner, the Woolhope Club had an 
opportunity of feasting upon a mushroom beautiful in appearance and 
tempting beyond all others to the palate. 

We know little of the conditions required for the cultivation of 
this mushroom, nor indeed much of any other sort except the Agar?- 
cus campestris ; but Dr. Cooke tells me that he does not think that the 
difficulties are insuperable, and that fungus culture might be greatly 
extended. Last year the Woolhope Field Club at its banquet had a 
course of a very suspicious-looking mushroom—the Agaricus pro- 
cerus—which is nevertheless, although it has a strong flavour, excel- 
lent eating. Dr. Cooke’s beautifully illustrated little work on British 
Fungi I warmly recommend my readers to get. It would be a trea- 
sure tothem, and the style is charming—graceful, fascinating, and lively 
to a degree. The book is as interesting asa novel. 

I fear that fruit, looking at the trouble of growing it, is not as remun- 
erative as some other kinds of garden produce; nor is it nutritious, 
unless eaten in very large quantities. But then it is the most whole- 
some and agreeable of foods, and when ripe cannot do harm. A small 
town garden may be made a constant source of innocent pleasure, and 
with intelligent management will grow more currants, gooseberries, and 
apples than most of my readers would believe possible. My readers will 
see that I do not believe that fruit orchards and jam-making will 
relieve the distressed British agriculturist, and a very little knowledge 
of the subject must relegate some of the brilliant speeches we have of 
late heard to the limbo of discredited theories and fables. A very 
great deal too much is made of foreign competition. Mr. Albert 
Mott shows that we‘only spend seven millions a year in imported 
fruit, but of that only three-quarters of a million go for fruit which 
could be grown in England. I have already said that the average 
consumption per head, under the head of fruit, is only six shillings, 
so that we could do with much more fruit of almost every descrip- 
tion, more particularly in the rural districts, and I cannot help thinking 
that even our great towns could dispose of still larger amounts at 
reasonable prices, but the charges must be reasonable and the quality 
fairly good. 

ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
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THE POET OF PORTUGAL. 


HE history and language of Portugal, save for a comparatively 
brief period at the commencement of the Peninsular War, may 
be classed among subjects which have been unpopular, or at any rate 
unfamiliar, in the case of most English readers. The Portuguese 
language, though a fine and sonorous one, shares, perhaps from its 
difficulty, the same fate which Dutch, Russian, and the Scandinavian 
languages have experienced from English students in general. But 
there are many life stories which are more well known that are less 
interesting in episode and tenor than is that of the Poet of Portugal. 
“The” Poet I call him, inasmuch as he stands, in the estimation of 
the majority at any rate of his own nation, alone-—none but himself 
being his own parallel. England has Shakespeare and Milton ; France, 
Boileau and Racine; Italy, Dante and Petrarch; Germany, Goethe 
and Schiller—but Portugal puts no second name in juxtaposition 
with that of Camoens, and few authors for successive centuries 
have so concentrated in their individual names the patriotic pride of 
their countrymen. The great epic of the “ Lusiad,” which has been 
translated into many languages, including our own, by two standard 
authors presently to be noticed, was the sole object of his life after 
the loss of the woman whom he had hopelessly loved from his youth, 
and it so immediately attained celebrity that Continho his admirer, 
but sixteen years after his death, could inscribe on his tomb “ Prince 
of the Poets of his time.” Yet his reward was nothing but a fame 
which resembles the state of things shown in the lines— 


And bailiffs shall seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be borne by princes to-morrow. 


save that Camoens was too honourable ‘and high-souled to get into 
debt. But his life closed prematurely in utter misery, from no neglect 
of any of the rules of worldly wisdom on his part, from none of the 
recklessness of genius, but rather as if some destiny akin to that 
which runs through the Greek tragedies influenced his whole life, 
It is a story which must remain vividly fresh in the memories of those 
who can appreciate the vicissitudes of genius, and it certainly is less 
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known to that convenient abstraction the general reader than are those 
of Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, Racine, or Milton. It is a story of 
unhappy but pure and unchangeable love, of constant misfortunes 
varied by gleams of success, of ills borne in varied shapes with manly 
courage and patience, of spurns taken by patient merit of the un- 
worthy, of crowning misfortune private and patriotic, and of death in 
utter penury; but through all these varied phases of his life-story 
the unchanging devotion to his great work remains the one unalter- 
able and strongest emotion of the poet which consoled him for all 
his woes. 

Of Castilian family, which had migrated to Portugal after the 
downfall of Pedro the Cruel, to whose cause his forefathers had 
steadily adhered—in its way a proof of the chivalry of his breed— 
Luis de Camoens was born in what was formerly the Moorish part of 
Lisbon in 1524, and was educated at Coimbra, and some years later, 
after the fashion of men in his position, appeared at court, the only 
road to success then for “persons of quality.” It is necessary to 
remémber that Portugal then was famous in Europe as owning an 
enormous empire in the East, and having reaped the full harvest of 
laurels which Vasco de Gama had planted. With such unexplored 
realms before them, it is easy to imagine that power, place, and 
wealth in many shapes depended on the favour of the sovereign, 
and all the high-born youth of Portugal surrounded the throne as 
eager aspirants to preferment. None had greater reason to hope for 
it than Camoens, both on the score of his family history and 
personal genius. But, of ancient and knightly blood as he was, he 
had that disadvantage which then as now weighs heavily against any 
gift of intellect—he was poor. And he soon found that at the 
Court of Lisbon in -the sixteenth century merit had ‘no chance 
against money, and venality was the motive power of everything. 
Being poor and neglected he proceeded to improve his prospects by 
falling in love with a lady of rank and wealthy family, whose relatives 
would not dream of giving her to any but a suitor of ample means. 
But Catharine de Atayde returned Luis de Camoens’s love with a 
passion as fervent as his own ; and through their joint lives the “hap- 
less pair who looked their last ” when Camoens sailed for the Indies 
continued tenderly attached to each other though separated by time 
and ocean, and never ceased to cherish the hope of a union which 
was never destined to be. At the very outset this hapless love was 
clouded by misfortune. One of the curious laws of the Portuguese 
Court was that all lovemaking was forbidden within its precincts, even 
on pain of death. Indeed, one courtier, a favourite too of the reign- 
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ing monarch, had at a former era been sent to the stake forit. Such 
grim reality of penalties, however, did not influence young Camoens, 
and the result was he was banished to Ceuta, doubtless much in the 
same mood as Romeo’s under the same circumstances. At Ceuta 
there was fighting, and in an action at sea he lost an eye. Returning 
when his term had expired the young poet again visited the Court, 
thinking his services might find him some favour ; but save for 
Catharine’s constant but hopeless love all was dark, and wearied out 
with waiting he sailed for the Indies in 1553, with no special design 
save to seek his fortunes. Out of all the fleet Camoens’s ship alone 
reached Goa, after such a lengthened and dangerous voyage as the 
modern traveller is quite unable in his wildest moments to imagine. 
At Goa Camoens got plenty of fighting ; it was the hereditary fashion 
of his gallant house to “ draw and strike in,” and he joined in the 
battles between two of the native sovereigns. After this he joined in 
a barren expedition to the Red Sea against Arab pirates, where he 
wrote one of his minor poems, which is a favourite with Portuguese 
scholars, and in masterly style describes the arid, barren surroundings 
of the locality, comparing it with his own desolate feelings. - In this 
poem is seen the first glimpse of the genius yet unknown perhaps 
even to himself. 

Returning to Goa he got into some dispute, the merits of which at 
this distance of time it is impossible to decide upon, with Barreto, the 
Governor, and was exiled by him to the Malaccas, whence after some 
time he was removed to Macao, which possibly Eastern travellers who 
have visited it will chiefly remember for the gambling which is, or at 
any rate was, so prominent. But, little known as it is to many who 
have been to the place, Macao has an interest of its own in the eyes 
of all lovers of literature, for here during the years of his exile—which 
however was softened by the possession of a good civil appointment— 
Camoens composed the concluding part of his great epic. According 
to the local traditions, a natural grotto which overlooked the sea was 
the poet’s favourite resort. Meanwhile, with as much common sense 
as if he were not a genius (and which belongs to our geniuses of the 
latter years of the nineteenth century), he was luoking after his money 
as well as his poem, and gradually realising a competence from his 
savings, while constantly filled with the hope of returning to Lisbon 
rich, andso becoming the husband of Catharine de Atayde. Thus every- 
thing concurred for the time in smoothing the poet’s progress with the 
“ Lusiad, ’which was to secure his fame. 

Here it seems appropriate to speak of the epic, which is pos- 
sibly less known for its contents than for its name and reputation to 
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many northern readers. No translation can do full justice to the Portu- 
guese, but, on the whole, though Mickle has ever since his rendering 
in the last century been considered the popular translator of Camoens, 
those who wish to see the exact work of the poet far more faithfully 
reflected will turn to the translation made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Fanshaw at Lord Strafford’s seat in Yorkshire, from whose 
walls the author never stirred till the translation was finished. Old- 
fashioned as is the style, and quaint as are the phrases, Fanshaw’s is 
a genuine translation, whereas Mickle’s work is in great part his own 
composition, which was not for some time discovered, owing to the 
scarcity of Portuguese scholars in this country. 

The “Lusiad” appealed to every heart in Portugal which was ready 
to respond to the chord of patriotism. It is a glorification of the 
discoveries of Gama, and Portugal’s part in the opening of the Indies 
to European domination. Mythological machinery, according to the 
taste of the time, is interwoven—allegories more suitable to the 
sixteenth-century reader than to the nineteenth. Of the poem, the 
most famous passages are those relating to the Floating Island, the 
apparition of the Spirit of the Cape, and the episode of Inez de 
Castro, one of the most pathetic in literature. The epic has faults, 
but on the whole merits the estimation in which Portugal holds it— 
that of ¢ke poem of the nation. It is as regards them much what 
Chaucer and Spenser combined would be here-—the chief source of 
the enriching and purifying of the language. And Camoens’s language 
has a musical fitness of its own which reminds one of Edgar Poe in 
English. In fact, the best scholars in the language have found a kind 
of inexplicable charm in the choice of the words which any other 
writer has found it impossible to attempt to rival, and which of course 
disappears in any translation, however faithful. But with all its 
defects, and after all the criticisms which have been passed upon it, it 
is to this charm of diction and collocation of words as much as to its 
imaginary episodes and general scheme that the “ Lusiad ” owes the 
position it occupies and the renown that it has secured for its author. 
It was published first in 1571, and the edition was rapidly sold, a 
second being soon called for, and others in succession. It was 
translated into several languages, and, what is probably unique in 
epics, one of the most learned and laborious of Portuguese scholars 
set himself in the next century to write a most elaborate and erudite 
Commentary on the book, which had then gone through twenty-twe 
editions, This was Faria eSousa—a man who literally devoted all his life 
to his books, shortening it by reason of the constant confinement in his 
study, for he secluded himself from all society and his wife shared his 
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feelings. His great book was published in 1639, and is a masterpiece 
of learning and minute detail; and as the whole history of Portugal is 
brought into Camoens’s poem, such a complete Commentary was of 
course very valuable in explaining the innumerable allusions which 
were made in the course of the epic. Faria e Sousa did his work 
thoroughly well, and such enormous labour is he said to have 
bestowed on his Commentary as to have recopied it five times himself. 
But we must now return to Camoens, whom we left having 
completed the work of his life. That current of misfortune which 
was henceforth to bear him upon it now commenced. He had 
amassed from his office a competence, and he obtained permission to 
return from Macao to Goa and thence to Europe. He realised all 
his gains, and placed his whole fortune on board the ship which bore 
him, as he hoped, to happy ease and wedded felicity. At the mouth 
of the river Mecon the ship was wrecked, and Camoens escaped, it is 
said, almost miraculously, only saving his great MS.; his whole fortune 
was engulfed in the waves. He found his way to Goa in 1561, where 
he was received with kindness by the Governor. He continued some 
years here, and took part in military reconnaissances. But now came 
the news of woe far deeper than any he had experienced. Catharine 
de Atayde died. All the hopes of his life were gone. He prayed 
that he might soon rejoin her. He became quite indifferent as to the 
reacquisition of wealth or the chances of advancement, and seemed to 
have but one end in life—that of establishing his name and fame as 
the author of the “ Lusiad.” And before he could reach Lisbon 
yet further troubles were in store for him. Barreto (Pedro), the new 
Governor of Sofala, took him into his train, not from any generou 
feeling, but from a mean man’s desire to have a genius whose name 
was growing great as one of his exfourage. The two, of course, did 
not agree and parted, Camoens in extreme poverty, in which condition 
some of his generous friends supplied him with money and clothes. 
Barreto, to wreak his revenge, basely threw him into prison for a debt 
which he asserted was due from Camoens for money spent for his 
needs. His friends paid the money, foiled the base patron who did 
his best to crush the high spirit of the poet, and sailed with him to 
Portugal, where in due course his great book, as has been mentioned, 
was published. But, for some reason never fully explained, the poet 
of Portugal, despite the fame which he, and the money which the 
publishers, secured by the “ Lusiad,” obtained none of the places, pay, 
and honour constantly distributed at Court to men far his inferior, 
and he was rewarded for his magnum opus by a miserable pittance 
quite insufficient for his needs, which was merely the calculated 
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pension due to his rank and military service. Thus, like many 
another genius in various lands, was the man whose memory al 
Portugal honours suffered to spend the remainder of his days, 

They were not many, nor was there any amelioration in their 
condition. All educated Portugal was studying the great poem 
which enshrined the episodes which were their country’s pride—the 
very peasants and muleteers had snatches of it by heart from oral 
repetition. [uis de Camoens, whose name was in everyone’s mouth, 
was living near a convent in wretched poverty, with neither friends 
nor pleasures. His only relaxation, -his only variation and relief 
from the monotony of misery and poverty and sorrow, were his con- 
versations from time to time with some of the learned brethren 
belonging to the convent—that of San Domingo. His friends were 
dead or departed into other regions, his spirits were broken, he met 
with neglect and oblivion, and so bitter was his need that on one 
occasion, as he himself said, he had not twopence to give the attached 
Indian slave who was his trusted and faithful servant wherewith to 
buy fuel. His living was of the most meagre description, his sur- 
roundings of the poorest, and he was desolate and worn with unceas- 
ing care and sorrow. Only his thoughts remained to console him, 
and the knowledge, despite the absence of any reward for it in tan- 
gible form, that his great poem, the work of his life, had secured for 
him a niche in the Temple of Fame ; like Danton before the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal, he was at least sure that “his name would live in 
the pantheon of history.” One passionate feeling survived. This 
was his love of his country, despite the neglect and ingratitude with 
which she had treated him. For Camoens was essentially as much 
patriot as poet. His patriotism was a real, a glowing, an unalterable 
part of his being, and its influence had been the motive power of the 
“ Lusiad.” Therefore it was that he now, after personal sorrow had 
been so much his destiny, felt more almost than any of his con- 
temporaries the crushing blow of public calamity, such as that which 
was experienced by Scotland at the field of Flodden. In a battle 
with the Moors in Barbary, King Sebastian and the very pick and 
flower of the chivalry of Portugal were slaughtered en masse—a 
calamity which meant the cessation of his country’s independent 
existence, and its fall from the haughty position which was sur- 
rounded by so many memories of pride, memories of which he 
himself had been the most brilliant chronicler. To a mind and 
heart like Camoens’s this was a blow not to be understood or appre- 
ciated by lower natures. It struck him like an arrow. He was only 
fifty-five years of age, at a time of life when many men are still in the 
full vigour of middle age with many years of hard mental work before 
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them. But in his case, sorrow, misery, misfortune and solitude had 
eaten away his vital powers, and this great public calamity completed 
the work. Poverty of the most dreadful kind was the accompani- 
ment of this catastrophe. To such straits was the genius of Portugal 
reduced that the poor slave, whose fidelity was such a reproach to 
Camoens’s wealthy compatriots, begged every night from house to 
house for broken victuals to support life in his unhappy master. 
Ultimately some slight measure of compunction was roused some- 
where, and Luis de Camoens was by his grateful country presented 
with a bed in a hospital, which had he not secured he would pro- 
bably in a short period have perished from starvation. He did not 
long tax the hospital’s resources, and in 1579 he died. Even after 
death Camoens the Great, as Portugal calls him, showed how little 
his country had given him. The winding-sheet in which his remains 
were enfolded had to be begged in charity from the house of a 
Portuguese noble ; and therein, in the Church of St. Anna, the great 
Portuguese poet-was buried. Well might Continho inscribe years 


later on his tomb— 
Here lies Luis de Camoens, 


Prince 
Of the Poets of his time ; 
He lived poor and miserable, 
And so he died, 
1579. 

After his death, as has been mentioned, edition after edition of 
his poem was published. It became the standard history of Portugal. 
It became the subject of continual comment and correspondence, 
and, as has been said, the theme of a most learned and-laborious 
man’s lifelong labours. It was translated into many languages, and 
was the subject of imitations more or less ambitious, possibly the 
sincerest form of literary compliment. 

Perhaps in all the melancholy stories of literary life, a subject 
full of saddest chronicles, there are none which surpass, nor many 
which equal, for one constant succession of woe that of Camoens. 
Perhaps of all the many instances of the nations’ neglect of living 
geniuses, to honour them when dead, there is none more vivid than 
this one. But it is to be noticed that in Camoens’s life there are none 
of the causes assigned which the world is always ready enough to 
suggest as the accompaniments of an unhappy and gifted career. 
Luis de Camoens was not a genius who lost himself in dreams 
or disregarded the teachings of worldly experience. In all respects 
he united with his genius, common sense, industry, and energy in 
looking after his advancement. Yet the result is summed up in the 
pithily pathetic lines on his tomb, F, G. WALTERS, 
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ART IN FRANCE. 


O completely is Paris the playground of the English-speaking 
race, that every work that casts new light upon its antiquities, 
or renders easier the task of contemplating its developments—social, 
artistic, political or literary—renders a service to humanity. Such 
works naturally are seldom from an English source. Now and 
then, however, an English writer contributes a summary of observa- 
tion which, coming, as it does, from without, unites with actuality of 
experience a just and passionless appreciation or estimate which 
is like the verdict of posterity. To the admirable books upon 
French development which we owe to men such as Chancellor 
Christie and Mr. John Morley, must be added the “Art in the 
Modern State” of Lady Dilke.! Under a title which is not 
quite explanatory, or is perhaps even a little nebulous, the author 
shows, with unrivalled vivacity and picturesqueness of style, the 
growth of Academies in France as a species of literary police. I 
know few subjects more interesting in themselves, or shown with 
more perspicacity, than the development of art industries in France 
as a result of fiscal policy, and the manner in which the foundations 
of despotic power were strengthened and secured by the patronage 
of literature and art. 

Lady Dilke’s theories, strengthened by original documents, receive 
ample development, and the reader who follows to the close her 
absorbing volume will find much that was dead and meaningless in 
French life spring into vitality and significance. He will watch 
the growth of the academies of architecture, and of painting and 
sculpture, will find a new education in revisiting the Louvre or 
Versailles, will form probably a new estimate of Le Brun, and may 
or may not accept the author’s final assumption, that Modern Demo- 
cracy is the protest of the Renaissance against the crimes by which 
it was politically stifled. At any rate he wiil have made a pleasant 
voyage of discovery, and will retire from the perusal with altered 
estimates and an enlarged experience. 


1 Chapman & Hall. 
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PIETY AND PROFANE SONG. 


HAT zealous and plain-spoken divine was it that first objected 

to the monopoly by the devil of the best tunes, and set pious 
rhapsodies to secular, and in some cases profane, music? I have 
heard it attributed to Wesley and to many subsequent preachers, 
With none of them, however, does the idea appear to have originated. 
It had an older and, as the orthodox will hold, a more respectable 
origin, seeing that it sprang out of the Roman Church. How far the 
notion was acceptable to the superior authorities I have no means of 
knowing. I lighted however, recently, upon a little book printed in 
Brussels, the title of which is “ Cantiques Spirituels, sur des Airs 
d’Opéra et Vaudevilles Choisis.” A text from Scripture serves as 
a motto, “ Chantez un nouveau Cantique 4 la gloire du Seigneur, 
qu’il soit loué dans l’assemblée de ses Enfans. Pseaume 149, v. 1.” 
I should have supposed that the book was of Calvinistic origin, but 
that it is stated to be published Chez les T’Serstevens (séc), Impri- 
meurs et Libraires, pres les RR. PP. Dominicains. Here, then, 
under the shadow of the Dominican fathers, we have the praise of 
the “Grand Dieu de I’Univers” to be sung to the air of “ Grégoire au 
Cabaret.” Le Pécheur endurci is conjured to quit his sins to the 
tune of “ Aimable Vainqueur,” and the sentiments on the sufferings of 
the Saviour are to be given with the accompaniment to “ Les Folies 
d’Espagne.” No blasphemy is of course intended. Hymn-makers are 
not seldom an innocent and an unsophisticated race. George Withers 
wrote hymns to be sung while a man was being hanged, while he was 
washing, shaving, and engaged on other kindred occupations, which 
must have interposed some difficulty in the way of those who 
attempted to carry out his intention, and, indeed, so arranged 
matters that every avocation of life, however humble, should have 
its appropriate accompaniment of psalmody. The Catholic Church 
has, however, been less tolerant than were Puritan legislators with 
regard to such matters, and I fancy the instance I point out is 
unique. ‘The book is undated, but obviously belongs to early in the 
eighteenth century. Some of Withers’ hymns for women remind me 
of a story of the birth of Henri quatre, which is less known than it 
ought to be. During his birth, his mother, Jeanne d’Albret, at the 
bidding of her father, Henri d’Albret, kept singing a Navarrese song. 
So soon as the child was born the grandfather threw his gold chain 
round his daughter’s neck, and taking the child, rubbed its lips with 
garlic, and poured into its mouth a drop or two of the wine of 


Jurangon, to make of it a “ vrai Béarnais.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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Neck-Wear. ae Ge : Pre. Pyjama Suits. 


Collars, Cuffs. eo 2 ; At ES fo : ae. Tennis Suits. 
Flannel-Shirts, 4S ) / NG Dressing-Gowns. 
Underwear. : \ iN ‘\ . Waterproof Coats. 
Night Shirts, o : Z LPF /} Portmanteans. 
Tennis Shirts, ‘ LA Trans, 

Walking- Sticks. ap hg Bte, ete. 


(Registered 78,918.) 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Ready Made, or to Measure in 3 Days. 
For Evening Wear, 7s. 6d.; Six for 42s. Ditto, extra quality, 9%. 6d.; Six for 54a. 
For Day Wear, 7s. 6d.; Six for 42s. Ditto, 5s. 6d.;'Six for 32%. Ditto, 4s. 6d, ; Six for 
26s. Old-Shirts refitted equal to New, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d, 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FORMS. 
Write for New Patterns for Print Shirts. Sample Shirt Post Free. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
OXFORD ST. and REGENT ST. 


SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, DINNER- 
DRESSES, TEA-GOWNS, BALL-DRESSES, DRAPERY, LINENS, 
LACE, TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST DRAPERY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE WORLD. 























TIME tries all THINGS, 


COCKS’ 
READING 
SAUCE 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 
First introduced to the Public in 1789, it this Year Celebrates its CENTENARY. 


For 100 YEARS it has been esteemed by Connoisseurs 
of Sauce as the BEST FISH SAUGE ever manufactured ; 
this abundantly proves its excellence. . It only requires 
to be. once tried to satisfy the purchaser of its delicious 
flavour and economy for use with Fish, Soups, Hashes; 
Gravies, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, &c. 


hee. a7 Oravedhens’) aes FOR 100 YEARS IT HAS BEEN, AND STILL IS, THE COOK'S BEST FRIEND, 





The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, viz.—Charles Cocks’ Signature, 
on a White Ground, across the Reading Arms. 

















Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


Hair RESTORER 
1S PERFECTION ! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED 
HAIR to its youthful COLOUR, GLOSS, and 
BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 
Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 














FLOWER BOXES 


AND 


WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


A Large Selection of Tiles now on View. 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE LIGHTNING GEYSER. 











